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MAGNESIA. @ »: 


DINNEFORD’$<3 


a 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


L ROG," remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 


and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


ULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


“ 
yon ae MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 


In consequence of numerous imitations, | purchasers should arog 
on seeing the name “DINNEFO "S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and mest 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





MOTOR DRIVING 


AND MECHANICAL TUITION. 


WE train you for the R.A.C. 


Certificate. 


THE ONLY ONE RECOGNIZED. 


Full Course of 24 Half-hourly Lessons £2 2 0 
Sixteen Driving Half-hourly Lessons - £3 3 0 
Unlimited Course - £5 5 O 
Individual Instruction.—Up- a date ia and sentra 

tor at your disposal 2 hours daily for One Month £1010 O 


You may, if desired, purchase the Car on which you ave taught. 


S. & S. MOTOR CO., Ltd., 395, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


*Phone:—PADDINGTON 5838, 








FURNITURE DECORATION 











= APPOINTMENT. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


BRITISH AND EASTERN 


CARPETS AanbD RUGS, 
LINOLEUM, MATTING, &c. 


BEDDING 








LINENS CASEMENT CURTAINS 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Ww. 





POSITION UNRIVALLED IN LONDON 


LANGHAM 
HOTEL 


FAMILY HOTEL In Fashionable, Healthy 
OF THE and Convenient 


HIGHEST ORDER. Locality. 
PORTLAND PLACE & REGENT ST., W. 


TERMS MODERATE AND INCLUSIVE. ADDRESS THE MANAGER. 


— WINTER SEASON 


LIGHTING AND HEATING BY 


WHITELEY’S 


Whiteley’s have installed COMPLETE PLANTS 
in various parts of the Kingdom 
with unqualified success in every instance 
as unsolicited testimonials verify. 











ESTIMATES AND ADVICE GRATIS. 


Wm. WHITELEY, Ltd., Queen’s Road, W. «w.0277%3..- 


Telephone: 
Park One. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 








In Tin Boxes, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





COMFORT for the WOUNDED 


The irritation and soreness caused by 
Bed-sores, Chafing, Roughness of the Skin, etc., 
can be quickly relieved by the application of 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE 


TOILET POWDER. 


SOOTHING AND EMOLLIENT. NON-ABSORBENT, 
PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT SKIN DOCTORS, PRICES FROM 1s. 


Supplied to the Royal Family, European Courts, Nobility and Gentry. 


JOHN TAYLOR, ™*Chemist."* 13, BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CouNTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


FFICER’S DAUGHTER, young; 
fully certificated dairying, poultry, 
seeks partner, qualified in horticulture, for 
dairying and horticultural college, Wiltshire. 
JONES, 24, Francis Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


WO LADY GARDENERS Of large 
practical experience, have vacancies 

for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 

ful country surroundings ; bracing position. 

three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 











Visitors also received.—PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 
AR-WORK. Lady trains pupils to 
take man’s place on farm. Pigs 


ealves, poultry, gardening, milking, driving. 
Short courses. Moderate terms.—‘* White 
House Farm,’’ White Waltham, Berks. 


O ESTATE OWNERS. — Wanted 
the management of kstates by an 
architect and surveyor of very considerable 
thorougn 





experience ; either town or country ; 
business man. Highest references ; over 
military age.—Address, ‘‘ A 3571.’ 





M ANAGING DIRECTOR of Horti- 

cultural kstablishment, joining the 
Army, will transfer part of his shares to 
practical horticulturist (male or female), 
willing to devote whole time to his business. 
—Reply with full particulars of experience 
to *‘Box 229.” W. H. SMITH & Son, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








MAJOR 
RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY 
DOG. 





AJOR RICHARDSON’S KEN- 
NELS, GROVEND, HARROW. 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES), as sup- 
plied our army in France for night outpost 
duty, guarding detached posts, etc., 5 guineas. 
POLICE DOGS (AIREDAL ES), best ladies’ 
guards for lonely walks, best protection 
against tramps and burglars, town or country, 


yard or house. From 5 guineas. Pups, 
2 guineas, 

BLOODHOUNDS from 20 guineas; pups, 
7 guineas. 

ABERDEEN (SCOTCH), IRISH, FOX 


(rough and smooth) TERRIERS from 5 
guineas; pups 2 guineas 

Trains every few minutes Baker Street 
Telephone 423 


FOR SALE, pure bred Airedale Terrier 


Puppies (Pedigree).— Apply GETHEN, 
Well Manor, Long Sutton, Hants. 








ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ENUINE OLD OAKCABINETS, 
Wardrobes, Tables, high back Chairs, 
Court Cupboards, Dressers, Firebacks, Ember 
Tongs, etc., cheap.—THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 
House, facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
Sussex. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘*Causeries on English Pewter,’’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
lls. post free, from the Offices of ‘*‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ "LIMITED D, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, Ww.c 





— Several pieces 


LD TAPESTRY. 
— Apply 


required, green preferred. 
“A 3565, 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








|NGAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles, 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.) 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum | 2/6. 


RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
Jows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.—- 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 
LECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT 
for Sale suitable for country house, 
comprises paraffin oil engine, dynamo and 
battery, with all necessary switchgear and 
cables. At present supplies about 70 lights. 
Can be seen running if desired. — Apply 
ELECTRICITY OFFICES, High Barnet, Herts. 


ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list, 

—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


COUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL.—No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; per- 
fectly automatic; everything underground.— 
BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
minster. 


LEFT CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAR, 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for Illus- 
trated gg — THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., Belle Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


CONOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

—Consult contractor to nobility and 

gentry.—E. R. GELL, 134, King’s Norton 
Birmingham. 


SWE ETS, choice Home-made, for troops. 

Toffees, 2s. lb.; Chocolate Croquettes, 
3s. Ib.; Acid Chocolates, 2s. 6d. Ib.; a much 
appreciated novelty.— PARMA, 208, Avenue 
Road, Acton. 


OR SALE, cheap, complete ELECTRIC 
PLANT, suitable to good sized country 
house, 25 volts, about 150 lights. Sold 
because current now available from public 
company. -— Apply Sir HENRY  BLISss, 
Abingdon, 





























OR SALE, Spenser’s 50-burner, water- 
driven, Petrol Gas Plant, in thorough 
working condition. Can be inspected work- 
ing any time.—RICHARDS, ‘‘ Highwold,”’ 
Woldingham, Surrey 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





WA NTED. — A clean copy of the 
* Enc vclopadia of Names and Places.’ 
—“A 3561." 


WANTED.- Volumes 20, 21 and 24 of 
“COUNTRY LIFE” (July, 1906, to June, 








1907, and July to December, 1908),— 
“A 3569.”" 

OUNTRY LIFE,” Vols. 15 to 26 

inclusive; clean mn publisher's cases, 


What offers ?—“ A 3570.’ 


WARTE 


dated December 15th, 
to ‘‘ A 3554.” 





D, a Copy of “‘ CouNTRY LIFE,” 
1906.—Replies 





NIMAL LIFE BY THE SEA- 
SHORE” is a delightful companion 
for amateur naturalists at the sea-side. 
The authors of this invaluable book are 
G. A. BOULENGER, LL.D., D.Sc., and C, L. 
BOULENGER, M.A.,, D.Sc. , recognised authori- 
ties. The cost of the little volume is only 
5s. net, postage 5d. extra. It contains 
nearly 100 wonderful illustrations, and is 
published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. A Prospectus of this book will 
be sent post free to any address. 


LIVE STOCK, PETS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


ANARIES.— Finest and handsomest 

songsters in the world; also for breed- 

ing. List free. birds on approval. 

Patronized by Royalty.— RupbD, Specialist, 
Norwich. 











STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealers’ 

a: approval. —G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 




















LIST OF SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED FEATURES 
IN THE ISSUE DATED FEBRUARY 26. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE BRANCH OF 
THE SOLDIERS’ AND _ SAILORS’ 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION. 


THE JOHNSTONE - RECKITT 
HOSPITAL AT RIS-ORANGIS (S.-et-O.), 
FRANCE. 


SOLDIERS’ PETS. 


MRS. SHEAVES’ AND MR. F. W. 
THURLOW’S AIREDALES, AT 
KARAMEA, PENN, BUCKS. 


FASHION 


1. Morning Frocks for Spring. 
2. New Spring Walking Suits. 
3. New Spring Footwear. 


THE LADIES’ FIELD 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
WEDNESDAY : ©?: 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS OR 
FROM BOOKSTALLS AND PUBLISHERS 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8, Southampton St., STRAND, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 

The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
jor veturn if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in COUNTRY 
Lire can alone be taken as acceptance. The name and address of the owner 
should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to COUNTRY 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid, 





“ABOVE ALL, 
NO PROGRAMME!” 


NTO the four words “ Above all, no programme ’”’ Lord 

Beaconsfield threw the sagacity acquired in a lifetime 

of experience. They might serve as a motto for the 

Committee which is now feeling its way to an agri- 

cultural policy for the nation to follow after the war. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s meaning was that in politics where it 
is impossible to fotecast events it is folly to make a time- 
table as to what you are going to do. 

‘That is exactly the case of the Committee. It has 
completed part of iis task in drawing up a land settlement 
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scheme for ex-soldiers, but a very much harder task awaits 
it. There is only one point absolutely clear. Opinion 
inside and outside the Committee is unanimous that Great 
Britain must learn to provide a greater share of her own 
food supply. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has expressed the 
view that wars of the future will be conducted mostly in 
the air or under the water. Whether that prophecy be 
accepted in its entirety or not we all believe that every 
country will attempt to multiply and improve its sub- 
marines, and in so far as they succeed will our insular 
independence be threatened. 

The proposition is not disputable. Nor is it a corollary 
that we cannot begin too soon to think out plans for achieving 
that object. This defines the principle or policy to be 
pursued. Its realisation, or rather the method of its realisa- 
tion, depends upon factors that will not take final shape 
till peace has been concluded. All we can do just now is 
to consider what possible means exist. To do as much as 
that requires an effort for which all are not capable. For 
it means that doctrines and convictions held before the war 
with a grip of steel shall be ruthlessly thrown into the melting 
pot. Mr. Asquith must not regard himself as the leader of a 
Free Trade Party and Mr. Bonar Law musi free himself from 
the consciousness of being a Tariff Reformer. Mr. Lloyd 
George must enter the conference as no longer wedded to 
the idea that land is the most taxable of possessions, and 
so must the younger group of politicians who have preached 
that salvation is to be found in the taxation of land values. 
Abstractly, theoretically, logically, any or all may be true 
and applicable to an island people, as Mr. A. J. Balfour 
would say, but when the requirement is that the possibility 
of starvaiion should be reduced to a minimum, each must 
be subjected to a new test and that is, How far would it in- 
crease production ? On the other hand, each is open to de- 
structive criticism. Farmers are actuated by the same 
motives as other members of society. They neglected the 
soil when it did not yield them a profit. They will till it 
with diligence and enterprise if they see prospects of a good 
return. 

No inconsiderable number of them are convinced that 
the desired effect could be produced by the fixing of a minimum 
price for wheat, but even they shake their heads doubtfully 
as they try to conjecture what mood Labour will bein. Here, 
indeed, is a very obscure corner of the future. Farm labourers, 
all honour to them for it, have gone to the war in great 
numbers and, alas, from a huge proportion has been exacted 
the full measure of sacrifice. At present there are no data 
for calculating how many on account of death or disablement 
never will return to their own employment. Nor is it easy 
to guess how many will go abroad. The United States, 
which has not yet had its Armageddon, is likely to attract 
settlers from every country which has been engaged in the 
war. It has prospered in the midst of their unhappiness, 
and will be able to remit taxation while they are forced to 
increase it. For these and other reasons, of the army of agri- 
cultural labourers who have gone away, only a small band 
may be expected back at their old field tasks. And they 
are not at all likely to accept the old rate of wages. They 
may want a minimum wage, which could not decently be 
refused in view of the minimum price fixed to benefit the 
farm. Hereupon enters the consumer with an equal right 
to demand a fixed price for the loaf. 

These are but one or two, and not the weightiest of the 
unknown factors, but they are enough to justify our motto. 
Get ready, collect facts, define and solidify principles, let it 
be taughi, far and near, that everything else is to be subor- 
dinated to increasing the food supply, but ‘‘ Above all, No 
programme!” At no time in the history of England was it 
more difficult to calculate on anything that is going to take 
place in that fuiure which lies in front of ihe establishment 
of peace. If you take such an apparently accidental thing 
as the large number of munition works, something is touched 
which may in itself seriously affect future movements. 


co 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Vera 
Dugdale, only daughter of Colonel Frank and Lady 
Eva Dugdale. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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T this stage when the Prime Minister has just 
asked Parliament for another Vote of {420,000,000 
for the prosecution of the war, it is right and 
appropriate that we should endeavour to. get 
away for the moment from the criticism § of 

details and the petty squabbling and argumentation to 
which it gives rise for the purpose of ascertaining where 
we stand. Let it not be thought that we deprecate a 
vigilant scanning of official proceedings and a plain-spoken 
expression of disapproval where it is deserved. These are 
essential to the maintenance of efficiency. All the wheels 
of a colossal machine improvised to meet an urgent need 
cannot be got to run smoothly by a miracle. With eye and 
brain, even, the spectator may help it to attain perfection. 
But it would be fatal to a full understanding to let attention 
dwell too persistently on the small retardations without an 
endeavour to recognise that in spite of them immense pro- 
gress has been made. It should not pass unnoticed that 
the colossal expenditure caused by the war is faced with 
unruffled composure, that the couniry fails not nor falters, 
that peace talk is confined to insignificant coteries, that, 
in a word, the might and majesty of the British Empire, 
obscured in days of peace, are being exerted in the old way 
to quell the sanguinary disturbers of Europe. Men of every 
class and station are at one in their still but iron deter- 
mination that this thing must be seen through to a finish. 


INTELLIGENT neutrals are at last beginning to grasp 

the true meaning of events. When hostilities commenced 
Germany was in the position of a runner with an apparently 
winning start. She put on her greatest pace as soon as the 
first gun was fired in the belief that if she could attain a certain 
point, Paris to wit, before her unwieldy adversary at scratch 
got into his stride, the race would be won. As she rushed over 
Belgium, smashing Liége and Namur on her tempestuous 
course, and then down the valley of the Marne, overcoming 
the difficulties placed in her way at Charleroi and Mons, her 
backers began to clap their hands as if the contest was over. 
But her plans were upset, and, slowly at first, the scratch man 
pulled himself together and odds in the betting changed. 
Not to run the metaphor to death, signs of weakness Legan 
to appear. She is now out of breath. Her credit is sinking. 
Her enemies got their second wind and began to pull up. 
Already the race has become a neck and neck one, and Germany 
has lost her advantage. Great Britain is going more strongly 
than ever. Her strong-hearted courage is telling. Her 
credit, which is the breath of her life, is practically unimpaired, 
and her strengih is increasing. The remarkable and generous 
tribute paid to her the other day by M. Poincaré expresses 
a fact. Since the war began her prospect of ultimate victory 
never has been brighter. 


[N another part of the paper we publish to-day some’ very 

striking opinions about the scheme of land settlement 
for soldiers, that are worthy of the most careful con- 
sideraiion. Lord Faringdon’s letter makes the strong 
point thai agriculture, like every other business, can most 
profitably be conducted on a large scale. The absorption 
of small farms by large farms is on a par with the absorption 
of the small bank by the large institution, or the small manu- 
facturer by the big combine. But if Lord Faringdon shows 
the bane, he also gives the antidote, and this is to be found 
in co-operation. If the tenancies are grouped together so 
as to form a colony and co-operative methods are adopted, 
while the most expensive machinery is either owned by 
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the community and hired out or, what comes to the same 
thing, owned by an individual and hired out, there is no 
advantage possessed by the large farmer which will not 
be possessed by these petty owners. They will be able 
to buy manures, seeds and feeding stuffs on a large scale, 
and to sell their produce on an equal scale; while the mere 
fact that so many people in one neighbourhood are all 
working in the same way will solve the labour difficulty. 
If one man’s crop is forward and that of another is behind, 
it will be convenient for both that the labour of the one 
who is free should be hired by the other. 


T,ORD JOICEY is almost pessimisiic. He tells us 

that in Canada, where’ grants of land were 
given to the veterans who fought in South Africa and 
the Rio Rebellion, most of these plots have been sold by 
those to whom they were granted. Further, he doubts 
how these small farms can be made to pay, except in special 
cases. His alternative suggestion is that the ordinary 
method should be adopied in supplying land in small 
quantities. He believes the system of taxation in the 
course of a few years will reduce all the large estates, and 
thus holdings will come automatically on the market. This 
gradual process he considers more likely to be successful 
than any schemes brought forward by the Government. 
But, in our opinion, Lord Joicey omits mention of one factor 
that is going to change the situation altogether, and this 
is the fear of submarine warfare. There is no problem of 
the future going to be so important as that of increasing 
the food supply of the nation. Taxation of the land, if it 
proves an obstacle, will, like other obstacles, be swept aside. 
The country cannot afford to play with the land as it has 
done in the past. 


BUT there is a factor in the situation which Lord Joicey 

leaves out of account. This is the development of sub- 
marine warfare. No one can tell where it will end. The 
submarine, even in iis experimental stage, has proved to be 
a deadly weapon which has only been foiled by the skill and 
daring of our Navy. What it will be in future no one can 
foretell. Already the most grandiose plans for enlarging 
and improving it are bruited, and it promises to become a 
deadly menace to our food supply. For this reason, if for 
no other, the Government and the people must combine 
in taking measures to provide the largest possible amount of 
food on our own soil. The fact is thoroughly recognised in 
the highest quarters. Any obstacle to the attainment of 
this end will assuredly be swept away. If it is found, as it 
certainly will be, that we cannot at one and the same time 
have a maximum of food and draw a heavy tribute of taxation 
from the land, the latter will have to go. This consideration 
weighs on the minds of those who are most responsible for 
England’s welfare and, of course, it destroys the argument 
which our correspondent has with such force and logic set forth. 


BEFORE SPRING. 
I shall be walking breathlessly 
With joy to see, in January 
On some sweet day, when I am old, 
The grass take colour on the mould. 


Each winter’s end, one day, the hue 
Of grass lights up, takes life anew ; 
And I shall know, although I’m old, 
That youth springs up from winter mould. 


IoLo ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


MR. R. A. ANDERSON, who has had unrivalled experience 

in working these holdings in Ireland, emphasises these 
very points. It is on these grounds mainly that he favours 
tenancy as against ownership. He would have the men 
put on probation first and only the best chosen, and would 
have them taught not only the rouiine of tillage, but also 
the discipline of co-operation. A point to be emphasised 
is that by the intensive work of smallholders, and only by 
intensive work, can the total product of the soil be enlarged 
to such an extent as would possibly affect the food supply of the 
country. In Ireland not only has there been better organise- 
tion, but the produce per acre shows a very marked increase. 


[N the further discussions of the Committee it is to be hoped 

that full attention will be given to what is perhaps the 
most important of all the questions connected withthe 
land at the present moment, that is to say, reclamation. 
In this lie the hidden riches that will heal all the sores of 
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the war. On this matter they should take advantage of 
the knowledge of Mr. A. D. Hall. He is one of ihe very 
few men in this country who have taken the trouble to 
disregard the carpings and criticisings of those armchair 
agriculturists who pooh-pooh reclamation without knowing 
anything about it in its modern developmenis. They only 
think of it in the terms of an earlier generation when their 
grandfathers buried money in the land in an uninstructed 
attempt to make it fertile. But Mr. Hall went over to 
Germany for the purpose of ascertaining on the spot what 
our greatest rival had achieved in this direction by the 
application of modern and scientific methods. The sight 
impressed him so much that he made it the subject of his 
address to the British Association, and this document ought 
to be studied from beginning to end by every member of 
the Commission. They can then go to such counties as 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which between them have an area 
of over 200,000 acres of uncultivated land superior to that 
which in Belgium is growing the finest crops in Europe, 
although, within living memory, it has teen redeemed from 


waste. Here is work for all and a means of widening to an 
almost illimitable extent the cultivated area of Great 
Britain. 


BY a curious coincidence the number of entries to the Shire 

Horse Show this year was exactly the same as at the 
previous war show, namely, 527. It was an excellent turn 
out of heavy horses, and attracted to London exhibitors and 
buyers from every part of the kingdom. The faces of those 
who attend the Agricultural Hall at Islington on _ these 
occasions are, as a tule, familiar, but several of those most 
intimately associated with the fortunes of the breed were 
absent. An exhibition of Shire horses in which there is no 
entry from Lord Rothschild is something we cannot get 
accustomed to. Mr. Leopold Salomons used to be a genial 
addition to the number of spectators, but he, too, is gone. 
We need say nothing of the younger breeders, those who a 
few years ago concentrated their enthusiasm on producing 
the best type of cart-horse. Most of them, far from these 
shores, are turning their fervour to quite other uses. Apart 
from blanks caused by death and distance, however, the first 
day of the meeting was entirely satisfactory. It brought 
together a goodly number of brisk, cheerful and healthy men. 


[F the renewal of floods in Holland makes a call upon our 

pity, it also commands admiration of the Dutch who 
so perseveringly and industriously have for many centuries 
fought for their land against the water. The floods of last 
week swept away all the renovations that had been accom- 
plished. Very strong westerly gales roused the waves of 
the Zuider Zee to fury, and the waters once more swept 
over the polders or reclaimed areas. Thus the position at 
present is once more what it was after the first of these 
disasters. The fruits of much labour and the expenditure 
of capital have been washed away. Inhabitants who had 
ventured back to their cottages or other dwellings are once 
more homeless. The waves are tumbling over Marken, 
Volendam has been evacuated, and Monnikendam, near the 
Zuider Zee coast, is submerged. The misfortune has spread 
right to the north of Amsterdam. At Zaandam the water 
has leapt the dams and is threatening the polders. All this 
means not only discomfort, but a destruction of Dutch 
capital: in short, a calamity which will call forth very wide 
sympathy for the Dutch. 


HOW a work of genius has been suggested, inspired and 

finally shaped is always a matter of interest, and _par- 
ticularly when the result is imaginative in character. The 
story of the origination of Julia Howe’s splendid marching 
song, which is told in another part of the paper, will remind 
many readers of the elaborate analysis made by Edgar 
Allan Poe of the process by which he evolved ‘‘ The Raven ” ; 
but there is this very great difference, that, while the story 
of the American marching song is a bare recital of fact, 
there is very great reason to believe that long after ‘‘ The 
Raven ’”’ was written, Poe’s ingenuity was exercised to the 
utmost to make a story that would account for it. Be it 
remembered, he was the first and perhaps the best of the 
modern short story tellers. Perhaps the simplest of all 
revelations of this kind came from Sir Walter Scott, who 
tells that he went out into the fields and woods and jotted 
down little Nature observations which he wanted to work 
into his great poems—which drew from the great Wordsworth 
the disdainful comment to the effect that you cannot cata- 
logue Nature as you do furniture. But the interest of these 
revelations about the manner in which songs of battle were 
produced is not that of literary gossip. The incidents that 
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gave rise to them are of less account than the mood of the 
writer. For the author of ‘‘ The Beetroot ’’ and of America’s 
great marching song were alike in this, that at the time 
sensitiveness, intellect, heart, were full to overflowing with 
the emotions of war. That was the vital seed, the rest 
but the soil in which it germinated. 


NO question is being agitated in the country more vigorously 

to-day than the employment of women in agriculture. 
‘Women on the land is the most prominent topic for dis- 
cussion in the North Riding just now,” writes a well known 
landowner in that county, and his words might apply to every 
part of Great Britain. With the Women Enlistment Cam- 
paign there will be every sympathy, as long as it is not carried 
to an extreme point. But the complaint is made, and not 
without just cause, that some of the volunteer workers are 
applying a considerable amount of pressure to wives and 
mothers. Some mention of this has been made in the papers, 
but a case that came under the noiice of the writer appears 
to be typical. It related to a comparatively young woman 
of about thirty-two whose husband has attested and will be 
called up in his class. The woman has four children, all 
at school, the eldest not being more than nine or ten. She 
is very industrious and does a certain amount of laundry and 
housework at homes where the dearth of servants is felt. 
Now, this class of woman ought not to be persuaded to go and 
work regularly in the fields. She was asked to do so without 
wages ; but if she received good wages, it would not be fair 
that her children should be left without a guardian and her 
own home either neglected or at the mercy of a stranger. 
The energies of the volunteer recruiters for women might be 
more profitably directed. 


THE EVE OF AN ANNIVERSARY. 
If I might sleep beyond the day that lies beyond this night, 
The anguish that shall stab me with the morn had spent its 
sting 
If I should miss those tortured hours, the breath of all delight 
Were lost with that lost memory of one transcendent spring ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


IN an interview with a representative of the New York 

Tribune, Mr. Bonar Law has given a very hopeful view 
of what is likely to take place after the war is over. It 
will be immediately followed, he thinks, by a period of great 
industrial activity, because “the pressure of the war has 
stimulated invention, forced reforms, and shown us what 
the nation can do when strung up to the highest pitch of 
energy.”’ He might have added that stocks of large numbers 
of manufactured articles will have become very low before 
the war is over, since the factories where they were made 
have to a large extent been devoted to munition work, and 
wise statesmanship may perhaps find in this fact a means 
of tiding over the depression which must come soon or late. 
Mr. Bonar Law did not express any expectation that this 
war will be the last one. The only assurance that could 
be accepted in favour of that is a League of Peace, which 
would probably have to be an armed league. For it has 
been made abundantly manifest during the present war 
that neutral countries which ought to keep the ring and 
see fair play have on this occasion utterly failed to do so. 


[T would probably be difficult, if it is ever possible, to obtain 

a vivid, realistic account of the fighting that preceded 
the fall of Erzerum. The leading feature of it was undoubt- 
edly the charge of those healthy regiments, the flower of the 
Russian army, who had been sent for training to the rigorous 
climate of Siberia. No other troops in the world could in 
dead winter, at that height, with fifty degrees of frost on 
the ground, have swept their way into an enemy’s strong- 
hold. It was a feat of arms that will be remembered in 
history. What the final result may be it would, perhaps, 
be rash to prophesy at the present moment. We know, 
however, that the immediate effect is salutary in the 
extreme. The Russian success could scarcely have come 
at a time when it would be more welcome to the Allies. 
It greatly relieves pressure on the Tigris, for the Turks know 
now that the way, though long, is not very difficult to 
Constantinople, and they will probably gather themselves 
together for a strenuous attempt to stop it. In that way 
the services of the troops now surrounding Kut-el-Amara 
must be requisitioned. The long-projected invasion of 
Egypt must also be called off for the present and in all 
probability for ever, while the Allied forces at Salonika 
will be heartened and encouraged bv the brilliant success 
of their Russian Ally, 
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ERZERUM 


By Sir Martin Conway 


AY the first finger and thumb of the right hand 
against the sides of the back of the left and press 
them towards one another so as to wrinkle the skin 
on the back of the left hand—you will thus have 
made a tolerable map of Armenia. The back of the 
hand is the. high 

plateau. between the 


Neck (Deveh Boyun). Mr. Lynch thus describes the approach 
to it from the east, the way of the Russians: ‘ From afar 
we fixed our eyes on what appeared to be an artificial earth- 
work, thrown across the narrow head of the plain. At 
half past one we were at the foot of this apparent fortifica- 





lowlands toward the 
Black Sea on the north 
and those toward 
Mesopotamia in the 
south. The wrinkles 
are the ranges of hills 
and valleys between 
them, running east and 
west. These are the 
grooves along which 
peoples and = armies 
have passed between 
Persia and Asia Minor 
as far back as history 





reaches and long 
before. 

Our photograph 
shows a view looking 
northward across some 
of these ridges, and 
over the wide Pasin 


valley, up which the 
great Russian advance 
took place. Five and 
twenty miles to the 
left lies Erzerum, sixty 
miles or so to the 
right is Sarikamish, 














where the Russians Se 

won their first great 

fight in this Arme- KARGABAZAR, ACROSS THE PLAIN OF PASIN, FROM THE SOUTHERN MARGIN. OF 
ares: VSM Petes THE CENTRAL TABLELAND. 


thirteen months 

ago. At this time of year these hills and vales would be 
deep in snow. The photograph was taken by the late Mr. 
H. F. B. Lynch in the month of December and used with 
the other prints in this article to illustrate his important work 
on Armenia (2 vols., London, 1901). The great valley in 
question is not an unbroken groove without ups and downs. 
It is crossed to left and right, outside our photograph, by 
lines of hills, forming strongly defensible positions. The 
hilly barrier to the right (east) was carried by the Russians 
some time ago. That to the left and close to Erzerum was 
the great impediment, and when it was surmounted, Erzerum 
necessarily fell. This barrier is a lava ridge called the Camel’s 





tion, with broken ground on either hand. The muzzles of 
cannon were turned towards us from the flat top of the colossal 
mound, and from two hills which rose on the south of the 
road. Indeed, we seemed to face a completely impregnable 
position, impossible to circumvent. And from a distance 
one would think that the meeting walls of mountain (the 
ranges on north and south) were joined together by a_trans- 
verse dam. Approaching closer, the road is seen to find 
a passage between the hills on the south and the adjacent 
flat-topped mass. The width of this passage may be about 
half a mile. Once within the answering horns, you cross a 
spacious amphitheatre, in which the secret of the formation 
is revealed. The two_ hills 
belong to the southern wall 
of mountain, but so also does 
the mound. And a line of 
heights circles inwards from 
behind the two hills, to pro- 
tract the circle outwards to 
the horn of the mount. Hills 
and mound are left behind 
before those heights are 
breasted ; or, to continue the 
figure, vou scale the tiers of 
the amphitheatre at the 
pomt most remote from the 
narrow opening on iis eastern 
side. 

Such is the position which, 
due not to man, but to a 
freak of Nature, arrests the 
flow of traffic or the tide of 


battle. The linking heights 
are widely known through 


the literature of travel and of 
Asiatic warfare as the Deveh 
Boyun or the Camel’s Neck. 
The humps and head are repre- 
sented, the first by the two 


hills, the second by the 
ERZERUM FROM THE ROOF OF THE BRITISH CONSULATE, THE CITADEL IN mound. The pass, to which 
THE MIDDLE DISTANCE AND EYERLI DAGH IN THE BACKGROUND. the road climbs, is situated on 
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the neck of the camel; but a second ridge must 
be surmounted, which is a little higher, and has an 
elevation of about 6,850ft.”’ Such was the position 
the Russians had to carry when snows were deepest 
and winter cold most severe. 

This Camel’s Neck is an important watershed. 
The springs that rise on one side of it are some of Fo 
the head waters of the Araxes, that great mountain 
river which empties the snows of Ararat into the 
Caspian Sea. On the other side rises the illustrious 
Euphrates in a swamp close to the walls of Erzerum. 
Swamp and city lie in the bottom of a spacious 
basin, some 6,o00ft. above sea level, with the 
Camel’s Neck to the east and high ranges to north 
and south, which recede from one another and 
presently come together again to form the first of the 
many Euphrates gorges. Here there has been a 
city from very ancient days. Under the name of 
Theodosiopolis it formed a strong frontier fortress of 
the Roman Empire of the East. Persians, Arabs and 
Romans kept capturing and recapturing it ; then the 
Seljuks and the Turkomans held it in turn, till 
finally it was wrested from them by the Ottomans 
under Mohammed IT and has been theirs till now. 














Russia indeed captured it in 1829, but gave it back at 
the ensuing peace ; neither in 1855 nor in 1878 did they 
succeed in carrying its defences, though in the latter 
year they were permitted to occupy it as a guarantee during 
the negotiations for peace. Since then it has been refortified 
in the strongest fashion, but the great guns of the Russians, 
brought into position with incredible labour, have proved too 
much for the defence. Eleven forts, planted on the Camel’s 
Neck, opposed an advance from the east. Two stood on 
the northern heights and two defended the approach from the 
south. One by one the Russians destroyed or captured them, 
their forces apparently concentrating from all three sides. 
Erzerum’s natural advantages of position and _ their 
artificial enforcement rendered it by far the most important 
strategical position in Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor. It 
is the gate of Asia Minor. Moreover, it dominates the route 
of traffic from Trebizond on the Black Sea to Tabriz 
in Persia. With Erzerum, all the high region that 


ERZERUM AND ITS PLAIN FROM THE SOUTH. 

winter, for the soil is fertile, the sun powerful, and the air 
excellent. Under the heavy hand of the Turk all the country 
round is desolate. ‘‘ When you have quitted the enceinte,”’ 
says Lynch, “ you feel like a ship which has taken to the 
open sea. Not a hedgerow, no oasis of foliage diversifies 
and softens the naked and vast expanse.’’ Lack of trees 
and the dark colour of the stone of which the houses are 
built give to the city, when seen from without, a sombre 
aspect. It is not the buildings, but the grandiose scale 
of the surroundings that invest the place with a charm which 
abides in the memory of those who have dwelt there. If 
the ancient walls are gone, the citadel remains, with a famous 


old tower on which a Cufic inscription used to be visible. 





lies east of it is utterly cut off from the Turks, and 
thus the flank of Mesopotamia is_ threatened. 
Equally hopeless for a power that does not hold 
the command of the Black Sea is now the defence of 
the populous and fertile region of which Trebizond 
is the capital. The paved road of the caravans 
leads down to it and whoever holds the mountain 
fortress commands the road. But enough of these, 
to us, pleasant military considerations. Let us turn 
for a moment to the city itself. 

To the traveller its primary appeal is as a 
meeting - place of picturesque peoples all on the 
move. Here caravans from east and west meet and 
discharge their cargoes from the backs of beasts of 
burden of every type. Goods to the value of 
£600,000, largely of English origin, passed yearly 
through Erzerum on the way to Persia before the 
war. It is easy to imagine the motley crowd of 
caravan men and traders, small and great, that 
accompanied them. Oriental commerce is always 
romantic. The bazaar and the caravanserai—how 
different they are in spirit from the store and the 
warehouse! Even a modernised bazaar, like the 
Merceria at Venice, retains the indelible traces of 
Oriental romance. The spirit of the Arabian Nights 
still follows the Oriental trader, at least for one 
who does not know him too well. Two or three 
camels or other beasts of burden carry his stock in 
trade. Any cubby hole will do for his shop. He 
is here to-day and on the road to-morrow. May 
Asia, at any rate, long retain some regions where his 
picturesque activities can still be pursued ! 

Only a few fragments remain of Erzerum’s 
Theodosian walls, which must have tesembled, on a 
smaller scale, those that still encompass Constanti- 
nople. They were double and defended by sixty- 
two towers and a moat. Nor can the site of the 
Roman baths that covered the hot springs be 
traced even by fragments of foundations, though 
the springs themselves still flow. Like Damascus, 
Erzerum is a city of many waters which flow 
down through it from the neighbouring heights. 
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Under good government it should blossom like 
the notwithstanding the long and_ cold 


Tose, 





THE CHIFTEH MINAREH, ERZERUM. 
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There would, perhaps, be more medieval buildings existing 
but for the recurrent earthquakes which have shaken many 
of them down. One in June, 1859, overturned many portions 
of the old walls and levelled nine minarets. The Chifteh 
Minareh, however, still stands. It is a collegiate mosque 
or ‘“‘medyesseh.” The facade is of stone, the minarets 
are brick ; thev have since lost a good deal of what appears 
in the photograph. At the base of each minaret is a square 
panel of sculptured stone bearing the device of a double- 
headed eagle with interlaced dragons and foliation below. 
This eagle is the emblem adopted by the Seljuk dynasty 
of the Ortukids and their successors the Ayulis; but the 
mosque was of older foundation, having been erected, accord- 
ing to a recorded inscription, in A.D. 962, though the existing 
architectural features are all of the fourteenth century. 
The interior is a large oblong courtyard surrounded by vaulied 
chambers in two storeys and faced by 
richly sculptured arcades. Adjacent 
to it is a circular domed tomb chamber 
of a kind peculiar to Armenia, called 
a Kumbat—a beautiful type of mauso- 
leum which I hope some day to illus- 
trate in the pages of CountTRY LIFE. 
Over the lower parts of the building is 
a great deal of sculpiured decoration, 
some of it of common Moslem type, 
but much that is distinctly Armenian 
in style, descending from Christian 
days when the arts flourished at Ani 
and all over the country. It is cut in 
very high relief with a bold chisel, and 
well performs i:s intended decorative 
func: ion. 

Not far away is the principal 
mosque of the city, the Ulu Jami, 
but I cannot at the moment lay my 
hand on my photographs of it. The 
ancient churches, of which many 
must have existed before the Moslem 
conquest, have disappeared. Only 
an insignificant chapel remains. A 
modern Armenian church was built, 
largely, it is said, out of tombstones ; 
but during the recent frightful 
massacres it is likely to have been 
destroyed. 

How many Armenians resided 
in the city before the present war 
is not even approximately recorded. 
If the total population, exclusive of the 
garrison, is put at 40,000, perhaps a 
third of them were Armenians, and a 
good many of those were Roman 
Catholics. No one yet knows how 
many of them survive. The local Turk 
and his Armenian neighbour have 
never tallen foul of one another. All 
the hideous slaughter of recent vears 
has been the work of impovxied ruffians 
brought in by official organisation 
centring in the capital and directed by 
the Government. The high plains in 
all the wide region between Exzerum 
and Lake Van are capable of producing 
a sufficiency of food and were inhabited 
by an industrious population. When- 
ever they have been protected against 
Kurdish ravages they have prosperxed. 
But time and again under the vile 
Hamidian system, and even since the 
new regime, this unfortunate peasantry 
has been overrun, pillaged and often massacred in 
called times of peace to such an extent that people 
have died in Erzerum itself for lack of the food which the 
abandoned fields of the neighbourhood should have produced 
in plenty. When to the normal horrors of war is added 
the insane fury of organised massacre, it is easy to imagine 
what the present condition of this part of Turkish Armenia 
is likely to Le. 

That Ezzerum will ever be given back to the Turks is 
unthinkable. They will have to xeconquer it to get it. 
Let us hope that the fate of Przmysl will not be repeated 
here. If Russia is allowed to annex the whole of Armenia, 
or, better still, if that harried country were to be made into 
a protected State, managing its own internal affaixs in its 
own way, the prolific and industrious fo!k would assuredly 
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recover from their great tribulations, and the relatively near 
future would behold prosperity after so many centuries again 
enthroned on the high plateaus and in the fertile valleys 
from which it has been banished by the insane folly of distant 
governments and rival powers. 


THE PRACTICAL FIGHTING MAN 


Trench Warfare, by Major A. R. Richardson. (The Westminste 
Press, 4d.) 
MAJOR RICHARDSON, who is the officer commanding the Infantry 


Battalion of the London University O.T.C., has written this clear and 
succinet little treatise for junior infantry officers now training at home. 
It should be read by them with both profit and interest, and, in addition, 
many middle-aged volunteers, who have been patriotically digging trenches 
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“somewhere in Essex” or ‘‘somewhcre in Surrey,’”? may like to learn 


something of how men fight in the trenches in Flanders. It is impossible 
To take as 
“oN 
good method is to put a few young soldiers under an experienced N.C.O. ; 


that every soldier should agree with everything in the book. 


an example the note on ‘ Listening Posts.’ Major Richardson says, 


they are less likely to be careless.” Other officers of experience will tell 


you that the best plan is to choose your two very best men, make listening 


their whole job, and let them do it all night. But, of course, there are 
winter nights and summer nights. Again, Major Richardson says that 


in the firing line ‘fon no account must anyone remove his equipment.” 
Some people do not agree with this, especially in very hot weather, though, 
of course, insisting on the soldier retaining his bardolier as well as his rifle. 
Thcse few remarks are not intended as definite criticisms. They are rather 
put forward as instances to show how many difficult and doubtful points 
may arise, on which the experienced officer may help and interest those 


in training. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


CROCUS VERNUS AT WARLEY PLACE. 


SPRING CROCUSES. of the whole European mountain range from the Pyrenees 
to the Carpathians ; the colour of the flowers is purple or 
white only. It has become naturalised in some parts of 
bem Crocuses of our gardens, commonly known as Dutch England; at Warley Place it is beautifui and abundant. 

Crocuses, are derived from three species, namely, Crocus Here it has been long established and is always spreading 
vernus, C. aureus and C. versicolor. C. vernus is a native by natural increase. C. aureus is a native of South-Eastern 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Reginald A. Malby CROCUS VERNUS IN’ GRASS. Copyright. 
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CROCUS VERSICOLOR. CROCUS CHRYSANTHUS WITH DWARF WHITE FORMS. 





CROCUS VERNUS. CROCUS SIEBERT. 


Europe, and was one of the 
earliest species in cultivation ; 
the garden kinds of which it 
is the parent are all yellow. 
C. versicolor, a plant of the 
Maritime Alps and another of 
the species of earliest intro- 
duction, has given us some of 
the finest of the purple and 
white varieties in cultivation, 
many of them beautifully 
striped and feathered with 
deep purple markings. 
Among some others of the 
early Crocuses, C. Sieberi is 
a flower of singular beauty 
and charm. It is not large 
like the Dutch kinds, on 
which we depend for brilliant 
effect, but has qualities of 
distinction and refinement 
that are extremely attractive. 
It is a plant for a very choice 
place in the wild garden. It 
comes from the mountains of 
Greece and the Greek Islands ; 
in colour it is a soft lilac 
with a yellow base and con- 
spicuous orange stamens. Reginald A. Malby. CROCUS BIFLORUS. Copyright, 
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C. chrysanthus is a deep yellow coloured species from South- 
astern Europe; the illustration, with three dwarf white 
forms in the middle of the picture, shows how extremely 
variable it is in size and habit. A fine variety of C. chrysanthus 
has been raised by Messrs. Van Tubergen, who have given it 
Mr. Bowles’s name. C. biflorus is found throughout a wide 
geographical 
range, from 
Northern 
Italy to the 
Caucasus. 
The colour 
is anything 
from white to 
pale purple, 
with striped 
and feathered 
markings on 
the outer 
sides of the 
perianth seg- 
ments; it 


varies much 
both in size 
and colour. 


C. tommasi- 
nianus is a 
plant of the 
Dalmatian 
coast, with 
rather long- 
shaped 
flowers of 
lilac colour- 
ing. Tothese 
may be 
added, as 
among the best of the early Crocuses, C. suaveolens, a native 
of Italy, and C. banaticus, a Hungarian plant with deep 
purple flowers, which botanists place very nezi C. vernus. 
The foregoing species are among the best for careful natural- 
isation in half wild places. Here they would be better seen 
than in the garden proper, for their more modest beauty would 
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not come into immediate competition with the greater size 
and moze powerful colouring of the Dutch kinds. But, in 
common with all wild gardening, the way of the planting 
should be very carefully considered. Where bulbous plants 
grow naturally they always seem to place themselves rightly 
and beautifully. Even when they grow in almost uninterrupted 
sheets, as 
Crocus ver- 
nus does at 
Warley 
Place, they 
thin out 
beautifully at 
the edges and 
so gradually 
merge inio 
the grass. 
One has seen 
places abso- 
lutely spoilt 
by a bad 
planiing of 
Crocuses or 
Daffodils in 
awkwardly 
shaped, stiff 
blocks or 
rigid circles 
round trees. 
As a general 
‘principle — in 
planting it 
may be sug- 


gested that 
the best form 
TOMMASINIANUS. Copyright. is that of 


long - shaped 
drifts thickening a little in the middle of the length, such as 
may be described as a long, fish-shaped constellation with a 
thicked middle nebula, and that such forms should follow 
one another, not in parallel lines, but, as soldiers would say, 
in echelon. Afterwards, when they increase naturally, they 
may be trusted to do it rightly. 





HE correspondence columns of Country LIFE are 

a witness to the widespread interest in horse breeding 

and the practical questions which are now more than 

ever of importance. It might be said that this corre- 

spondence is in itself a justification for holding shows in 
wartime, if any justification is needed for what is in reality a 
duty. 

That this view is held by many breeders and exhibitors 
is shown by the entries in the shows of the Hunters Improvement 
and the National Pony Societies. These entries are as numerous 
as in 1915, and higher than those of some years before the war. 
The Government is favourable, and it is no doubt by the wish 
of our rulers that the railway companies are offering all the 
usual facilities for conveying horses to and from the shows. 
In the week, February 29th to March 6th, there will be three 
shows of light horses—the hunters, the ponies and the hackneys. 
Of these, the second deserves the first notice, because our native 
ponies are the foundation stock of the other two. The National 
Pony Society has grasped this truth and has made an especial 
effort to show to the horse loving public a revresentative exhibi- 
tion of our native breeds. After some consideration it was 
decided by the council of the National Pony Society that the 
best plan would be to offer liberal prizes for a group class, and 
our readers will recollect that the proprietors of Country LIFE 
added to the prize money a challenge trophy value fifty pounds 
for the best pony shown in any group. The response to this 
offer has been most satisfactory, and in these groups there will 
be forty-five ponies. One group sent by Lord Middleton is not 
for competition, but is to show us the type of pony which has 
not only done good service in Gallipoli but has stood the hard- 
ships of campaigning well. 

Then the Prince of Wales will make his first appearance as 
an exhibitor of ponies at Islington. His Royal Highness sends 
up a group of three Dartmoor ponies from the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate. Some years ago, when I was judging ponies on Dart- 
moor and riding about the moor to see the herds, I formed the 
opinion which nothing has caused me to alter, that the possi- 
bilities of the Dartmoor pony were second to none of our native 
breeds if only sound methods of improvement and selection 
were carried out. Besides these Dartmoors, there are groups 
of Fell, Highland, Welsh and Exmoor, and the New Forest 
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has sent six groups. When we see these last we shall remember 
how much this breed owed to the late Lord Arthur Cecil. He 
not only started schemes for improving the ponies, but infused 
into their owners the fine spirit which has caused the Foresters, 
many of them only small holders, to send up their ponies to 
Islington, for them a great undertaking. 

The group class will be judged at 11 o’clock on March 2nd. 
The judges are Mr. E. P. Northey and Mr. T. Dale (both accus- 
tomed to judge native ponies of all breeds in the rough), with 
Mr. Herbert Pratt as referee. Of all the horses in the Agri- 
cultural Hall next week, the fine class of King’s Premium 
stallions is most important. There are sixty Premiums this 
year, instead of fifty as heretofore. This is a step in the right 
direction, for until we have a sufficiency of suitable stallions 
accessible to the country breeder no schemes of horse-breecing 
will be of much avail. 

We shall watch the judging of these stallions with the 
greatest interest, vet we shall not forget that judges are not 
infallible when they have only appearance in the show ring 
to form their opinions on. For example, last vear a_ horse, 
which had previously won a super premium, was refused one, 
vet he had the best record for prize-winning stock and one of 
the best records, as shown by the money he had earned, of 
any horse in the Hall. The judges were nevertheless right 
as things are; they honoured the horses which thev thought 
the best to look at. It was not the judges, but the system 
that was wrong. 

On Tuesday afternoon, February 27th, there is a very 
interesting group class for hunters by a thoroughbred or regis- 
tered sire. This was won last year by the stock of Hanover 
Square, a horse with quite a notable pedigree, combining Galopin 
and St. Simon strains. Readers will find the trouble of looking 
up the pedigree of the sire of the winning group well worth 
while and full of suggestion for the breeder in future. Wednesday 
offers us the judging of hunter young stock. There is also on 
the Wednesday morning an interesting competition for the 
£50 challenge cup for the best young hunter in Classes 2 to 9. 
This was won last year by a son of that charming hunter sire, 
Tennis Ball. Then comes one of the events of the show in the 


eves of the public, the choice of super-premium horses and the 
Both these events leave me cold. 


King’s Challenge Cup. This 
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is one of the rather useless competitions which probably do 
little good to horse-breeders as the horses are judged at the 
present time. The money spent on super premiums should be 
expended on more King’s premium horses, since it is clear that 
for all practical purposes the super-premium stallions are not 
of a much better class than those in the ordinary ranks of 
King’s premium horses 

Thursday morning is devoted entirely to ponies. Shetlands, 
mountain and moorland mares, and grours. For the mountain 
and moorland mares there is the Lord Arthur Cecil Challenge 
Cup. Then there is the polo stock which, like those who play 
the game of polo, has gained additional glory by the war. We 
have always admired our polo bred ponies, but since we have 
read of their value before the war in helping to train some of 
the officers of whose memories we are so proud, and during the 
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war by their service at the front, we regard them with a new 
respect. The polo pony is, in fact, the most useful all-round 
horse in peace or in war. For the best of the riding ponies 
which are a much larger class than they were in 1915, 
in the second year of the war, when we ought to have more 
ponies coming on and ready for the saddle, there is a strong 
entry to compete for The Ladies’ Field Cup, which is the chief 
trophy of the show season for polo ponies. At both shows 
there will be jumping competitions to finish the day. 

For those who have realised the immediate and _ pressing 
importance to this country of a larger and better horse supply 
these three shows—the ponies, the hunters, and the hackneys 
cannot fail to be of the greatest interest, and the councils of the 
Societies are to be congratulated on thoroughly businesslike 
and useful programmes. >. 





ON “WAIT & SEE” 


By E. L. 


N Maisch, 


1915, I 
put up 
t w o 


tents bv 
the mere in 
Holy Island, 
and spent 
many days 
bel W-e.e pn 
March and 
June watch- 
ing and 
photographing 
the various 
species of 
birds = which 
came ihere to 
feed. During 
those weeks gf-¢ 
the aspect of 
thie: mere 
underwent a 
fede Garr Waet Dat bers a 
change. After 
the winter rains it is a fairly large sheet of open water. 
By and by the bog-bean pushes up its sturdy leaves and the 
eguiseleum its forest of slender spires, until the visible water 
becomes a mere siiver streak meandering through dense 
aquatic vegetation. Almost all the waterfowl concentrate 
on this, the one and only permanent fresh water pool on 
the island. By the time the birds have finished fighting 
for their mates and for territory, or for amusement and a 
sheer love of fighting, the silent rapid growth of plant life 


AN ATTITUDE 








DOWN DASHED A PARTICULARLY PUGNACIOUS LAPWING. 





OF 


PHOTOGRAPH Y~—II 


TURNER. 


has provided 
them with 
excellent 
cover for the 
concealmeni 
of their nests. 

Of course, 
one’s best 
chances of 
se curren e 
photographs 
are spoiled as 
soon as. tile 
vegetation 
atiains even a 
few inches of 
growth. Bui 
the great 
drawback to 
this irregular 
photography 
lies in the fact 
that every 
locality chosen 
is sure to be 
dominated by one truculent bird who bullies all the rest. 
Afier all, the land belongs to the birds; they are the 
rightful owners of the soil. No photographer can piich 
his little tent anywhere without infringing the im- 
memorial rights of some bird. The human intruder is more 
or less unmoved by the rightful owner’s righteous indig- 
nation. He means to stay, and smiles a superior smile while 
the bird frets and fumes. But frequently the bird scores ! 
Day after day [ tried to secure photographs of redshanks 
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HE DRIVES 








dancing. Directly a couple came along and the courting 
display began, down dropped a particularly pugnacious 
lapwing and drove them away. This peewit seemed to lie 
in wait especially for redshank and ringed plover. He took 
a fiendish delight in spoiling their romances by cutting short 
their rippling spring calls and interrupting their dances. 
These two waders cannot carry on their love-making quietly. 
Their joyous cries are flung afar. The female ringed plover 
usually crouches while the male rushes round and round her. 
Both the male and female redshank dance and “ vodell”’ 
together. 

But one forgave this lapwing a good deal—even the 
tuining of one’s photographs—because of his chivalrous 
devotion to his own mate. Whenever she came down 
to feed or bathe he hovered over her or mounted guard 
on the bank in an attitude of splendid defiance. Any 
intruders, especially those of his own species, were at 
once driven away if they ventured near. 

The moor- 
hen pursues 
the female in 
a much more 


furtive 

manner than 

is the case fe 

with the red- i 
shank and : o> 


ringed plover. 
Having a 
selected the TR ERE 
bird he intends 
to honour with 
his attentions, 
he drives her 
from the open 
water. He 
then chases 
her up and 
down ditches 
or through 
tangled grass 
in the atiitude 
shown in the 
photograph. 
The moor- 
hen’s vagaries 
did not seem 
to annoy the 
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THE OPEN WATER. 





quarrelsome lapwing. He would stand on one leg. cock 
his head sideways and eye them tolerantly. Maybe 
he had some respect for the pugnacity of moorhens in 
any rate he was powerless to interrupt 
the display of both sexes which takes place on the 
open water. This is a more or less noisy affair, when they 
erect their tails like a fan so that the white feathers are brought 
into view, while they circle round and round each other like 
giant rotifers. 

It is curious how suddenly the violent antagonism 
of gregarious birds bursts out as soon as the _ breeding 
season approaches. There were forty-four moorhens always 
peacefully feeding on the mere between October and 
mid-April. But from that time onwards it was war to 
the knife. First of all there were fights for the females, 
and then frontier fights in defence of territory. Each 


pair claimed a few feet of frontage on the mere and 
some vards inland. 


When two moorhens come io. grips 
the ensuing 
struggle is no 
mere play. 
With feet 
closely inter- 
locked thev 
hold on to 
each other 
until occasion- 
ally muscles 
and joints 
crack. A vic- 
; torious bird 
é , will some- 
we times _ sirive 
x to drown his 
opponeni 
before re- 
leasing him. 
Meanwhile 
there is much 
screaming and 
splashing, and 
the din ot 
battle is such 
that the 
waterside is 
no place for a 
contemplative 
person. 
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THE WHITE FEATHERS OF 


On May 25th I watched two pathetic little moorhen 
warriors, companions in misery, defeated, maimed, striving 
only to snatch a little food unobserved. They hopped down 
from the fields taking cover and crouching suspiciously 
every few steps. They seemed to like the shelter provided 
by my tent, and hid behind it when alarmed. Every now 
and again they peeped furtively round it and, it no longer 
pursued, ventured a little way beyond it. One bird 
was minus a foot, while the ligaments were torn right up 
to the thigh. The other had one leg twisted outwards from 
below the knee. Both were feeble and shrunken, and entirely 
lacked the dapper, self-satisfied air characteristic of moor- 
hens generally. They kept near my tent all that day, but 
I never saw them again. 

No coots appeared on the Holy Island mexe between 
October and February 4th. On that day seven arrived, 
and eventually three or four pairs bred there. With the 
coots’ arrival the peaceful character of the mere and its 
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THE TAIL ARE DISPLAYED. 


surroundings vanished at once. There are few noisier birds 
at any season of the year, but in the early spring they quarrel 
and sheut all day long. It seems to amuse them, for the 
coots’ mutual animosities lack the real ardour which animates 
the moorhens in their fights. I watched a pair building 
on May 24th, when the nest was half finished. That dav 
and the next they worked in a very desultory manner. The 
male collected stuff which the female arranged from time to 
time. But long intervals were spent in playing about, both 
in the water ard on the bank. 

Coots always amuse me. They are very plebeian in their 
habits, and they bring up their young on old-fashioned 
principles. Any breach of discipline is punished with alacrity, 


especially greediness. I frequently saw the parents of 
two youngsters chase an offender, seize it by the scruff of 


its neck and beat it soundly with their wings. The loud 
squeaks which accompanied this chastisement were sufficient 
evidence of its severity. 
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NEWLISTON, _ 


HOMES = 
GARDENS 
OLD &NEW 


IEWED from the main road leading from Ratho, 
some nine miles distant from Edinburgh, Newliston 
presents itself as a great mass of trees in which 
the house is entirely hidden. 

The landscape is a remarkable one because of 
the great shale mounds, black ariificial hills which dominate 
the neighbourhood. Theis bulk is large because the ex- 
traciion of the oil does not cause any diminution of the mined 
material. The colour oxidises gradually to red, but it takes 
vears beiore the mounds are sweet enough to plant. 

Field Marshal Lord Siair, who in 1729 laid out a famous 
garden ait Newliston, would have been astounded if he could 
have such earthworks as terminal objects to his 
fine avenues. Tradition will have it that the garden plan 
of Newlision is that of the baitle of Dettingen at which he 
was present as Commander-in-Chief in 1743. As an ex- 
Ambassador to the Court of Versailles in the criiical vears 
from 1715 to 1720, Lord Siair was alive to all that had been 
done in France. He was, of course, influenced by Versailles 
and the other great gardens of ihe time, and ihe battle idea 
is one of those curiosities of popular false analogy which are 
always being brought up in relation to architecture. 

The very interesting plan of the gardens, fortunately 
preserved in the house, is entitled, ‘A plan of the house 
and gardens about 70 acres, for Roger Hog, 30th Sept. 
1759,” being a survey no doubi made for the new owner 
at that time. In the “ Annals and Correspondence of the 
Earls of Stairs,” by John Murray Graham, in two volumes 
which were published in 1875 there are one or two references 
to the work in hand. David Baillie writes from Newliston 
to the Earl of Stair at Culhorn on January oth, 1731, “ All 
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the stones that were in the quarry are driven, and the dyke 
of the great basiion finished.” In Augusc of the previous 
year he had reported that “‘ wheat within ihe gardens is 
sown, and after the harvest work will begin on the earth 
at he quarries.” Garden woik of the same iype was evidently 
going on at the same time at Castle Kennedy, Wigion- 
shire, ahhough the house itself had been accidenily Lurni 
out in 1716. At this place a garden theatre lik2 the one at 
Versailles was planied. The Earl of Balcarres writes to Lord 
Stair from Siranraer on March 14th, 1732: 
Mv Dear Lord, 

I have been at Castle Kennedy which looks charmngly. The new 
work that is done since the summery that I was there has a wonderfully 
pretty effect, particularly from the Castle h Il. 
it is formed and the walk made round. 


So has the basin now that 
Though it has been a trouble- 
some p-ece of work it is richly worth it for nothing can be move beautiful 
The remainder of the jetier is about the cloth mill and 
the lead mine, which, together with extensive agriculiural 
experiments, Loid Siair had undertaken in the tond hope 
of making a foriune. In a letier of 1736 writing from New- 
liston he savs : ‘‘ Now that T have na to do but jook 
after my own private affairs, I do imagine I shall make ithe 
improvemenis I have been making at very considerable 
expense for iweniy iwo years iurn out to be of great value 
to my family and very helpful to my present subsistence.” 
In point of fact his uncle, Sir Hew Dalrymple, and other temiiy 
triends, had io help him, while the old Duchess of Marlborough 
by her will, forgave him £1,000 which she also had advanced. 
St. Simon in his too famous memoirs gives the following 
character sketch: ‘‘ Lord Stair was a very plain (trés simple) 
Scottish gentleman, tall, well made, thin, still in the vigour 
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of his age, 
holding his 
head high, 
and with a 
lofty air. 
He was 
lively, very 
enterprising, 
bold and 
audacious by 
tempera- 
ment and on 
principle. 
He had wit, 
address, 
fashion, was 
active withal, 
well in- 
formed, re- 
served, 
master of 
himself and 
of his 
countenance, 
speaking 
easily all 
languages, 
according as 
he thought it 
suitable to 
use one or 
the other. 
Under pre- 
text of lov- 
ing society, 
good cheer 
and debauchery, which, however, he never pushed to any 
great extent, he was attentive in making acquaintances and 
forming connections, of which he could make use in the 
service of his master and his party. He was poor, expensive, 
very ardent and ambitious.” 
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Lord Stair 
had made a 
memorable 
entry into 
Paris in 1719, 
in a style of 
unusual mag- 
nificence. 
His mission 
was clouded 
by the Re- 
gent’s in- 
fatuation, 
shared un- 
happily by 
the English 
Ministry, 
over the 
financial 
Mirage of 
William Law, 
who, under- 
taking to 
restore the 
desperate 
position of 
the finances 
of France, 
succeeded in 
plunging 
them into a 
still more 
hopeless con- 
fusion. Lord 
Stair had 
seen through 
sacrificed at the 
It was the 

home, an 


OF THE AVENUES. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
his fellow countryman, and, though 
time, was soon proved to have been right. 


time of the great South Sea Bubble at 


epoch of financial madness on both sides of the Channel. 
John Dalrymple, second Earl of Stair, the eldest surviving 
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son of the first Earl, was born at Edinburgh in 1673. 
His brother was the heir of Newliston, which thus came into 
the family. At the age of eight he had the misfortune to 
shoot his elder brother of nine with a pistol, and for a time 
his afflicted father had him brought up away from home. 
At twelve he was sent to Leyden where his grandfather then 
was, and he attended university classes there. In 1692 
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he was with the English and Dutch Army under King William 
in Flanders and, enrolled in Angus’ Regiment (that of Sterne’s 
Lefevre), was present at the Battle of Steinkirk. In 1700 he 
was with Lord Lexington’s Embassy to Vienna, and enjoyed a 
tour in Southern Europe and Italy, returning in 1701. As 
aide-de-camp to Marlborough he assisted at the siege of Liége, 
and after Ramillies in 1706 was commanding a brigade at 
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Oudenarde in 1708. The driving out of the French invaders of 
Belgium was then proceeding so well that in 1710 Lord Stair 
proposed to initiate cavalry raids to Paris. Unfortunately 
inglish policy was at the ebb, Marlborough could no longer 
hold his ground at home, and though he entrusted Lord Stair 
with a confidential mission to Lord Oxford at home in 171T, 
that party politician had already concluded preliminaries 
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of peace behind their back. Marlborough was dismissed 
that same year and retired to Antwerp, where he remained 
until the accession of George I. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, signed in April, 1713, practically 
restored to Louis XIV the conquests that had been made, 
and led to a resumption of the struggle in Lord Stair’s old 
age. In 1742, at the age of seventy, he was placed in 
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command of the expeditionary 
force that fought at Dettingen 
the following year. The whole 
story is amazingly up to date 
and full of instruction and 
warning. It is interesting to 
note Lord Carteret’s declara- 
tion that the main object of 
the war was to expel the 
French from Germany. On 
April 23rd, 1743, the Rhine 
was crossed at Neuwied;: the 
Briuish were 16,000, Hano- 
verians 16,000 and the 
Austrians 9,000, against whom 
the Duke of Noailles brought 
60,000 French. The Batile ot 
Dettingen, won in June, was 
not followed uv as Lord Stair 
desired, and Noailles retired 
behind the Rhine while the 
Allies went into winter quarters 
at Worms. Lord Stair re- 
signed, objecting to the 
King’s preference for Hano- 
verian generals, and though 
he was later on broughi out 
again to act as Commander 
0: the Forces in South Britain 
in view of the anticipated 
troubles of the second Jacolite 
rising, lis long caceer was 
now at an end. Ho died at 
Queensiexry House in_ the 
Canongate on May goth, 1747. 
That Lord Stair fully intended 
to crown his work at New- 
liston by the ereciion of a 
great house related to his 
magnificent garden scheme is 
shown by the drawings in 
William Adam’s “ Vitruvius 
Scoticus.” It is not a very 
attractive design, somewhat 
in fact in the manner of 
Dance’s Mansion House. 

In plan the main 1 lock 
was to be ro2ft. by 65ft.. and 
the two outlying office blocks 
had each a fron.age of 1ooft. 
with quadrant corridor con- 
nections, so that the total 
extent was to have been 
382ft. A magnificent scheme, 
but one which was quite 
beyond his resources. The 
immense garden work was, we 
may suppose, only — feasible 
because it could be done in 
the intervals of agriculture 
and by his own labour 
more or less permanently 
engaged. 

The Jacobite rising of 
1745 brought war verv close 
to the Newli.ton esiate, and 
only the fine feeling of the 
Macdonalds saved it.  Al- 
though at feud with the Dal- 
rymples as an outcome of the 
(Glencoe Massacre (for which 
as King William’s adviser the 
first Earl of Staiz was widely 
held responsible), the Mac- 
donalds undertook themselves 
to be the guard during the 
passage of the army. and so 
saved the house. It was a 
point of honour that dignifies 
the feud. 

Much remains oi Lord 
Stair’s garden lay-out, which 
is truly monumental in scale 
despite the storms and winds 
which have made gaps in the 
avenues. One section is kept 
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up bv pleaching the trees, 
and the fine effect of this 
part proves the grandeur of 
the original scheme. There 
is a fine old Scotch sundial 
remaining in the walled 
garden. 

There was on the site 
an older house of the Scotch 
baronial type, which Lord 
Stair occupied when at New- 
liston. Apparently this house 
still existed in 1790, because 
there is a small water-colour 
by Roger Hog of that date 
still at Newliston. There is 
a family tradition that the 
present house was built in 
1792, but as Robert Adam’s 
plan is headed and dated 
December, 1789, it seems 
most likely that the former 
date would be that of the 
completion of the new house : 
it is the actual change of 
residence that is most likely 
to be remembered and handed 
down. The old house is 
believed to have been lived 
in until the new one was 
ready, as old and new are not 
exactly on the same site. 
The position of the new 
house, however, was deter- 
mined with reference to Lord 
Stair’s garden scheme. The 
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horse -shoe shaped 
enclosure, which was no doubt laid out for horse breaking 
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It is possible 
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and riding, was utilised as 
the double drive approach to 
the new house. The ground 
has now been made up level 
in front of the house in place 
of the slope both ways which 
Adam shows in his drawings. 
The present forecourt, balus- 
trades, and the enclosing 
walls are due to Bryce, who 
added the wings ior James 
Maitland Hog in 1845. The 
additions were made in a 
tactful way and with some 
regard for the character of 
the older work. 

Robert Adam’s design of 
the house was that of an 
upstanding block of gleaming 
white stone treated with an 
order of engaged coupled 
columns on a high rusticated 
ground floor. On one side was 
a low block of offices formed 
round an internal courtyard 
quite architecturalin character 
with its colonnades. It is the 
same order of ideas that 
inspired Dr. Turton’s house 
at Brasted, but in this in- 
stance magnified in- scale. 
Adam’s scheme would have 
been more convenient really, 
as a matter of planning, 
than Brvyce’s reconstruction. 


Adam’s intended office block was never 
carried out as shown, otherwise it is difficult to undersiand 
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The back elevation of the house has pilasters 


its destruction. 
of the same order as the front columns, but there is no pedi- 


ment, as the central feature is apsidal. There are now no 
ornaments as shown on the original drawing. Very probably 
they would have been in Adam’s patent stucco, as used at 
the Register House and elsewhere. On the frieze over the 
pilasters are the circular sinkings in the stone in which 
these paterz ornaments would have been placed. 

The plan of the house is very simple in appearance, 
but it is contrived with all the attention that Robert Adam 
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FLOOR PLAN OF HOUSE. 

Was wont to give to the requirements of his own time. The 
hall, which occupies the centre, gives a spacious effect on 
entering, as the colonnaded screen to the main passage 
materially enlarges its area. It is treated with a deep 
Doric entablature, and the original stone mantel was in 
harmony, having triglyphs and ox-skulls. The floor is paved 
with stone in lozenges and the ceiling has a circle in the 
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centre. The drawing-room, which opens immediately on the 
right, is hung with curious imitation tapestry formed in 
part by appliqués, and by painting on a cream moiré silk. 
The tradition which claims that it was worked from Robert 
Adam's design by Lady Mary Hog seems to be borne out 
by the general character of the scheme, which is reminiscent 
of pilasters and arabesque stuccoes. There is a fine white 
marble mantel and a landscape of the Acropolis by Grecian 
Williams in the same room. 

The breakfast-room behind on the garden froni is now the 
study ; it has mantel and mirrors of Adam work. The latter 
are narrow side-mirrors which, very likely, were originally 
designed for the piers between the windows in the eating- 
room. Ranged round the room is a series of twelve medallion 
heads to which a curious history is attached. They came 
from the guardroom at Stirling, being casts from the bosses 
of a fine timber ceiling which was ruthlessly destroyed. 
One of the bosses seems to have fallen on a soldier, and 
ihereupon all were condemned. Lord Cockburn stopped 
the cart which was bearing away the originals and had 
some sets of casts made which he gave to his friends, thus 
accounting for this interesting series at Newliston. 

The “ eating-room”’ in the centre has an apsidal pro- 
jection which forms the chief feature of the garden front. 
The original Adam frieze of vases and swags remains. The 
mantelpiece of marble has a fine inlay of a curious colour 
which is speckled like granite; it is, perhaps, formed of 
some composition, or may be of Worcester or Wedgwood 
manufacture. The remaining room, which was Mr _ Hog’s 
study, has a mantel of the tapered pilaster type with a plain 
frieze. The original powdering closet has now been thrown 
in to enlarge this room. 

Upstairs the right-hand centre room with the apses has 
an old mahogany bedstead, and there is an Adam mirror 
but only a plain mantel. In the centre bedroom on the 
entrance front are an old mirror and some painted chairs. The 
adjoining bedroom has an old bedstead 
of Adam design as well as a mantelpiece 
At the main entrance doorway are two 
Adam pedestals, circular in shape, in- 
tended for outside lamps or vases. There 
are six steps up instead of three as he 
shows, and consequently there probably 
never were any steps down to the garden 
from the ‘‘eating-room”’ at the back as 
shown on his plan. The stable block of 
buildings is said to be of older date; it 
has a pediment, niches, and Venetian-like 
openings. 

Lord Stair has cut his name so deep 
in the soil of Newliston that his interest- 
ing personality clings to the spot and 
seems yet to frequent his stately avenues. 
That he must have been a man of 
engaging character seems clear from 
the evident spell that he laid upon 
fierce old Sarah of Marlborough. One of 
her letters to him while at Paris will 
bear quoting: 





Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, to Lord Stair, 
from London, 


February 22nd, 1715. 


fo 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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I never had anything so easy and so well made 
in my life as this pair of bodyes, and Lady Harriotts 
(her grandchild) is the same, and since you are so 
wonderfully good as to encourage me to _ trouble 
vou again, I will beg to have two pair more of 
bodyes, both of them of white taby; that pair that 
is for myself I would have quite plain, as the last 
were made, but the little pair for Lady Harriott | 
would have bound with a little gold braid befcre 
only as their fashion is to do them; and when 
these bodyes are made, I believe it would be very 
easy by them to make a night-gown for me and 
a monto and petticoate for Lady Harriott. I am 
in no haste for either, but would have upon any 
occasion that one need not be troubled with Custom 
House people. And now I must beg leave to tell 
very exactly what I would have. My night-gown 
have no petticoate to it, being only of that 
sort to be easy and warm, with a light silk wad 
in it, such as is used to come out of bed and gird 
round without any train at all, but very full; 
’tis no matter what colour, except pink or 
yellow, no gold nor silver in it, but some pretty 
striped satin or damask, lined with a tafety of 
the same colour. 


need 
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Lady Harriott’s is to be a monto and petticoate to go abroad 
in, but I would not have any gold or silver in it, nor a_ stuff 
that is dear, but a middling sort that may be worn either in winter 
or summer. You may have seen her, I believe, but, however, 
’tis not amiss to say that she is above thirteen years old, that 
they may the better guess at the length of the monto; and if they are 
as exact as the taylor was in the bodyes, it will not want the least 
alteration. 
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As Lady Stair was in Scotland, the unhappy Ambassador 
must have felt that the burden laid upon him was too great 
for any mortal man. That he was as successful at the 
“Magasins du Louvre” of those days as in frustrating 
Jacobite plots must be clearly held proven by the sub 
stantial legacy which he received from the ever-grateful 
Sarah. ArTHUR T. BoLTon. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

HERE is a form of nightmare the causes of which 

evoked considerable enquiry some years ago and 

were practically ascertained. Everybody knows, 

more or less, the general causes of nightmare, such 

as a late and indigestible meal, a nervous shock, 
depression of spirits, and the reading of inflammatory and 
sensational literature before going to sleep. But a par- 
ticular form often occurs when some grief or sorrow has 
been felt to such a degree as temporarily to affect the sanity 
of the individual. At times he is scarcely able to distin- 
guish between his actual life and his dream life. The form 
to which we allude is that wherein the subject is besieged 
by a great terror; he is fleeing from justice for some cause 
that usually is vague but sometimes clearly defined like 
the commission of a crime. In fact, his state of mind in 
sleep is so much that of a fugitive criminal that he can 
scarcely believe himself to be an honest, ordinary, law- 
abiding citizen when he wakes. He has existed in an 
atmosphere of suspicion, thinking every eye was seeking 
to identify him and every noise was connected with his dis- 
covery. Anyone who has gone through that experience 
will find the same kind of story in To Ruhleben—And Back, 
by Geoffrey Pyke (Constable), with this difference, that 
these terrors are portrayed as occurring in seal life and 
during the course of a great adventure. The author is 
frank and truthful to a degree. He also has been able to 
analyse and describe his state of mind while passing among 
enemies as one of themselves. The terror is not at all that 
of a coward. In fact, Mr. Geoffrey Pyke is the very 
opposite. An undergraduate in his second year at Cam- 
bridge, he, two months after war broke out, conceived the 
idea of making his way to Berlin and writing from there 
a series of letters on Germany in a state of war. It will 
be remembered that the Kaiser managed to close the usual 
avenues of information very effectually the moment hostil- 
ities became inevitable. No doubt many a hero would 
have to confess to equal tremors if he had this young 
student’s candour. We only wish that his fears had not 
been justified. His arrest, internment and escape form a 
more romantic and venturous feature of the book, but his 
observations while he was still at liberty are so interesting 
that we heartily wish he could have continued them. 

His first impression of the soldiers at home reminds us 
vividly of what occurred in England. In a long train of 
forty-four luggage trucks, to which two ordinary carriages 
were attached, he saw row after row of soldiers packed 
together. 

They stood at the door, leaning out over one another’s shoulders, 
singing cheerfully and sturdily those wonderful German marching songs 
that make one’s very breathing keep time to them. Each truck sang the 
same, and right down the train—more than a quarter of a m‘le long—rose 
and fell the words of the ‘*‘ Wacht am Rhein.” 


He tells us that the plans for mobilisation were formed 
as long ago as 1903, and from that date until the outbreak 
of war 
Every summer for the last twelve years, every stationmaster, the head of 
every locomotive depot, and every inspector in every district, every station 
in the Empire, received’ three large official envelopes, which he had already 
received instructions were to be put into his safe, and there kept “ until 
they should be necessary.’”’ The first of these envelopes that disappeared 
behind lock and key, had inscribed on the cover in large printed capitals, 
‘TO BE OPENED IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH FRANCE.” On the second of 
these documents was printed, “TO BE OPENED IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH 
RussIA’”’; and the third, ‘‘TO BE OPENED IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH 
FRANCE AND RussiA.” There was no fourth. No envelope with, ‘ To 
BE OPENED IN THE EVENT OF WAR WITH FRANCE, RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN.” 


Officials came round at intervals to collect these envelopes 
and replace them with others. When war broke out the 
envelopes then in possession were opened and were found 
to contain the most exact directions as to what was to be 
done. The times of departure for each train and the average 
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rate of speed, which was to be twenty miles an hour. No 
engine-driver knew where he was bound tor. He had to 
go on at his twenty miles an hour until pulled up by his 
signal. The procedure had been, in the German mannet, 
rehearsed several times beforehand. 

The extremely harsh treatment meted out to Mr. Pyke 
as an enemy civilian found in Germany after war broke out 
must cause a feeling of shame among all Germans who have 
any decency of feeling left in them, and it was all the worse 
because it arose, not to meet an individual case, but as part 
of asystem. The escape from Ruhleben is also a very vivid 
piece of writing. As far as Bielefeld he and his companion 
went by rail, and then, when they got near the Dutch frontier, 
took to the fields and tramped a distance of eighty miles 
by night. Progress was very slow, because they had to keep 
feeling their way all the time, so as to avoid the patrols 
and sentinels on the road. They had almost given up in 
despair when they found to their great surprise that thev 
had got the word to halt not, as they supposed, from a 
German, but from a sentry of the Dutch Army. The best of 
the account lies, as we have said, in the frankness and minute 
detail with which Mr. Pyke lays bare the tremors and 
suspicions from which he could not get free. But if the 
heroes of old had to go through the same experience they 
would invariably share these emotions. The book offers 
a wonderful insight into the psychology of Germany during 
war-time. 





LITERARY NOTES 


A SHORT time ago I was able to explain in this column how one of the 
finest poems in the present war came to be written, and a correspondent 
has drawn attention to the story of what was unquestionably the finest 
battle poem of the American Civil War. It is revealed in the recently 
published life of the authoress, Julia Ward Howe. Both poems, it will be 
noted, were written by women. Julia Ward Howe was born in 1819, so 
that she would be in early middle age when the war broke out. The occasion 
was that, staying at a hospital in one of the frontier towns, she was struck 
with the fact that the marching soldiers sang ‘ 
a-mouldering in the grave.’’ 


John Brown’s body lies 
Her companion suggested that it would be 
a grand thing to find really fine words for this splendid marching tune. She 
thought about it all the evening and, after going to bed, piece by piece, line 
by line, composed the poem and wrote it out in the morning, thus confuting 
the theories of those who think that to write well about war, the war itself 
must have receded far into the past. As the poem has many lines very 
applicable to the present, it may be worth while to reprint it. 
BattLE HyMN OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 

He hath loosed the fatal lightning of his terrible swift sword : 

His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a nundred circling camps ; 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps ; 

I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps : 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnish’d rows of steel ; 

‘** As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal ; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel ! 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his Judgment Seat ; 
O, be swift, my soul to answer Him, be jubilant my feet ! 

Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born, across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
Jut1a Warp Howe. 


COPYRIGHT IN WAR-TIME. 
Mr. Reginald J. Smith is at present President of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and is therefore entitled to speak with authority on this question. He 
deserves to be supported in his contention that even while we are at war 
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honour Cemands that we should observe the obligations into which we entered 
at the Berne Convention. As he puts it, it is of paramount importance 
to stand by our word given to the many nations who joined in that Con- 
The German authorities have taken up the same attitude, although 
on grounds of confessed self-interest. In the declaration issued by the 
Association of Berlin Musicsellers, the naive reason is given that, if Germany 
‘‘ our enemies are not likely to 


vention. 


pirates foreign copyrights in time of war, 
hesitate to employ modes of retaliation which will hit us harder than the 
enemy is hurt.” Mr. Smith’s contention, on the other hand, is that a man’s 
word is his bond, and agreements about copyright entered into during peace 
should not be abrogated in time of war. The question as it affects general 
literature is not of much importance, but there must be a great temptation 
in both countries to publish the war books of their enemies, and it is round 


this point that controversy is likely to rage. 





AN INFORMAL EMBASSY 


FROM RUSSIA 


By C. HAGBERG WRIGHT 

N olden days the coming of a Russian embassy was an 

affair of state. The envoy, accompanied by an imposing 

retinue, bore letters and rich gifts from one sovereign to 

another ; he was the object of eager curiosity to the crowd, 

while in high diplomatic circles he met a reception that 
was ostentatiously cordial, but full of reserves. The Muscovite 
was credited with Oriental subtlety not unmixed with the ruth- 
lessness of the Tartar, and it was felt that treaties which hung 
on the will of an autocrat and were liable to rupture at his death 
could not be regarded as secure. 

It was not until the middle of the sixteenth century that 
we entered into friendly relations with Russia or even recog- 
nised its existence as a Great Power, and then it was as it were 
by accident, owing to the tragic failure of a voyage of discovery. 
Three ships, fitted out by British merchants, set sail from 
Rudcliff Harbour in May, 1553, to find a trading route to India 
and China. They were under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, and among the captains serving under him was 
a certain Richard Chancellor. Sir Hugh encountered a severe 
storm while traversing the White Sea and, two of his vessels 
becoming icebound, he and those with him perished of scurvy 
and hunger. The third, under the command of Richard 
Chancellor, got in near to the shore so that the crew were able 
to land at Archangel, whence they journeyed to Moscow. 

They were well received and entertained by Ivan the 
Terrible, and were greatly impressed by the sumptuous magnifi- 
cence of the Russian Czar, the profusion of massive gold plate 
and of rare treasures. They were even more astonished at the 
deep reverence of which he was the object. His courtiers 
being in the habit of ‘‘ rising simultaneously when he spoke 
and bending low their bodies with a sort of a gesture of 
adoration.” 

Chancellor obtained valuable commercial concessions from 
the Czar, and thus became the father of the English Russia 
Company which during Ivan’s reign opened up trade between 
Archangel and Astrakan, and after Chancellor’s second journey 
to Moscow a Russian envoy proceeded to England and presented 
himself at the Court of St. James. 

On a subsequent occasion Ivan entrusted a young apprentice 
in the service of the Russia Company named Jerom Horsey 
with a secret communication to Queen Elizabeth. The Czar 
with his own hands hid away a small wooden spirit flask among 
the accoutrements or fittings of Horsey’s saddle, saying, ‘‘ You 
will give to the Queen, my loving sister, the contents of this 
bottle.’’ The English house in Moscow was burnt down by the 
Tartars in 1591, but rising speedily from its ashes remained the 
centre of English life in Moscow until it was finally destroyed 
or rebuilt elsewhere in 1812. In spite of the disturbed condition 
of Russia throughout the sixteenth century trade prospered 
between the two countries until the execution of Charles I, 
which so greatly perturbed and angered the Czar Alexei Mik- 
hailovich that he placed many vexatious restrictions on the Eng- 
lish merchants, and finally banished them from the country 
altogether, to the satisfaction of the native traders. 

This drastic measure was gradually relaxed in subsequent 
reigns, but our political and commercial relations with Russia 
continued for many centuries to be spasmodic and lukewarm, 
and the friendly intercourse of the sovereigns was ineffectual in 
creating mutual confidence. 

We owe it largely to the fortune of war that a different 
spirit has awakened in Englishmen and Russians alike, cul- 
minating in a mutual desire for knowledge and understanding. 

The Embassy we are now in the midst of welcoming is of 
a totally different character to those of the past. It represents 
the mind and thought of the Russian people as embodied in 
their Press and in their literature. This little band of delegates 
comes to us, not as the official instrument of an autocracy, 
but as friends to be among friends. 

Our visitors are one and all of the fine flower of the Russian 
intelligentzia,’’ and are known throughout Russia in connec- 
tion with the leading reviews and newspapers, such as the 
Novoye Vremya and the Retch. 
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Chief among them is Mr. Vasili Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
who has written a number of books of history and travel and 
is one of the best known living war correspondents. He took 
part in the Serbian War of 1875, the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, the Manchurian Campaign, the Balkan War, and has 
been recently a witness to the endurance and valour of the 
Russian troops. In appearance he is a fine looking veteran of 
seventy with white hair, and wearing on the breast of his 
coat an Order with which he was decorated on the field of 
Plevna. 

Among his colleagues Mr. Egorov is a striking personality 
with a strong and highly intellectual face animated by a pervading 
expression of alert enquiry. His position as foreign editor of 
the Novoye Vvemva necessitates his giving close study to the 
course of international politics and places him in the front rank 
of Russian journalists. 

Similarly preoccupied with political questions is the part- 
proprietor of the Retch, Mr. Nabokov, who speaks English 
fluently and is keenly interested in our social problems, such 
as the question of woman suffrage, to which he is favourable, 
believing that “emale influence would tend to idealise force. 
Of the three remaining members of the party, Mr. Chukovsky 
is gifted with a charm of manner and appearance which is 
singularly reminiscent of Robert Louis Stevenson. He is the 
author of a remarkable book on the English soldier, which 
gives a vivid and sympathetic picture of his character. 

Mr. Bashmakov, formerly in the service of the bureau- 
cracy and a personal friend of the late Minister, Stolypin, is 
a well known lawyer and publicist who has written on the 
Macedonian question; a devoted Slavophil, and a liberal 
minded patriot, who studies our political and social institutions 
with extreme interest. 

Lastly, the younger generation is represented by Count 
Alexis Tolstoy (who is in no way connected with Leo Tolstoy), 
a writer of remarkable promise whose writings are characterised 
by a limpid and natural style. 

These distinguished members of the Russian literary class 
have come to see for themselves, and hear, and report how 
things are with us, and, above all, to realise what is the mental 
and moral atmosphere of Great Britain in war-time. 

In the future, when the events of to-day can be seen in 
just perspective, this informal Embassy, which brings with it 
the seeds of mutual understanding and of interchanges not 
merely commercial, may be regarded as more important in its 
results than the doubtful gains of world-wide carnage. 





THE DEVON PACKHORSE 


{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir —As one of the two originators of the revival of the packho‘ses during 
the last few years, I trust I may be allowed to say a few words. In the 
first place I am convinced that there were always two types of packhorses, 
the riding type like Black Shales, and what in the West was called the mill- 
horse, which was used to carry corn to the mills. The latter was as strong 
as the one in Berwicks’ picture, but closer and more compact. I have often 
seen these in the west country. They were wonderfully strong, but active 
We had one in the eighties that could last all day and 
The most interesting paragraph in Mr. Herbert Pratt’s 


and with good hearts. 
pull anything. 
article refers to the putting out of the packhorse fillies on the brood mare 
system, so that the blood may be retained and they may be kept in the 
country. The test for weight carrying endurance is of far reaching import- 
ance and the keynote of the whole movement. If this means, as we hope 
it will, the re-establishing of the packhorse testing system, it will spell benefit 
to horse breeding that is without equal. A testing system was the origin 
and base of all our best native breeds, and is the reason of our success in modern 
horse breeding. It was the real thing, and no packhorse revival would be 
complete without it. From this you can go outwards. If later on the Govern- 
ment takes us up, it will be found that we can call the present packhorse 
stud book the Royal Stud Book, and to that may be attached supplements 
of tested mares put to Royal stallions and spread through the country. 
There are thousands of mares with packhorse blood in them in England now 
that could be drawn in to a re-established packhorse system, and the type 
could be set up again as good asin the olden days. Weight-carrying endurance 
brings weight-carrying anatomy, for make and shape follow the test. Carrying 
heavy weights across a country is the best possible test. Nothing but the 
best horses will do it. I believe the old packhorse men were as clever as they 
could be, and if we can only bring back their method and school of thought. 
lasting good will be done. Let us wish His Royal Highness every success. 
He has put himself at the head of a great movement for English defence 
W. PuHILLpoTTS 





and deserves the support of the country as a whole. 
WILLIAMS. 


[To tHE Epitror or * Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with interest Mr. Herbert Pratt’s article on the Devon 
packhorse, but, even before reading it, I noticed at once that the photo- 
graph of Black Shales was that of a hackney and nothing resembling the old 
packhorse, while that of a Devon packmare was the real thing. The one 
drawback that she shows is having rather too much hair on the legs; there 
were many descendants of the old packhorses in the country when I was 
quartered at Plymouth, 1867-1869, but they did not carry much feather 
on the legs. There was some thoroughbred blood in most of them, and those 
who could show a strain of Gainsborough were among the most notable 
and were keenly sought after. Undoubtedly the old packhorse was a riding 
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horse, up to great weight, and an active animal, while he took his turn between 
the shafts of a gig or in the traces of a plough when required. Among his 
chief attributes were immense hooped ribs and a short, powerful back, so 
that he had little in common with the modern hackney, whose light back 
ribs and want of staying power are the sad result of wrong ideals. The 
old Yorkshire hackney—or nag-horse as it was commonly termed—was a 
very different animal to the modern show-yard product, and was as hardy as 
the Devonshire packhorse, and was used much in the same way. There is 
still living in my neighbourhood a retired horse dealer whose one time round 
—before the days of railways—consisted of about ninety miles from the 
tume he left his home in the very early hours of the morning until he reached 
it at night, during which round he stopped at many farms to transact busi 
ness. This circuit was done once a fortnight during the summer months, 
and the same little nag performed the duty for many years. What would 
a show hackney of the present day be fit for after even half such a journey ? 
The Yorkshire hackney has always been credited as having been evolved 
originally from the north country Galloway and the thoroughbred horse 
with a cross of the cart-horse—the north country active, quick walking 
cart-horse, without much hair on the legs—occasionally added, but the best 
strains had none of this. Till comparatively recent dates the Galloways 
of the Fells were largely used in the lead-mining districts for carrying the 
metal from the mines to the smelting works, and this required a very powerful 
animal, but with great activity, to surmount the rough moorland tracks, 
similar to those of Dartmoor. Long strings of Galloways, in my boyhood, 
could be seen daily passing along, each carrying sixteen stone of lead, placed 
in two bags, one on each side of the pony. These animals had much the 
appearance of the Devon pack animal, but on a reduced scale, for they seldom 
reached 15 hands, while the usual size was from 14 hands rin. to 14 hands 3in. 
When crossed with a thoroughbred horse a good-looking, very useful animal 
is produced, and moreover, the breed is distinguished for extreme docility, 
while such tricks as shying, rearing or kicking are very rare among them. 
There was, however, most certainly no pony blood in the Cleveland Bay of 
that date. It was the very opposite type to the packhorse, or Galloway, for 
the characteristic conformation of the breed was its great length, which is 
invariably lost for some generations when pony blood is introduced. The 
type of the Cleveland Bay was that of the North of England cart-horse 
before the days of Shire horses, a long low animal about 16 hands in height, 
with good shoulders and a long, lean head and neck, and which rapidly 
covered the ground at a walk with a long slinging stride. This stock, improved 
by the admixture of Arab, Barb, and, in later days, thoroughbred blood, was 
the origin of the Cleveland Bay. I remember, when I was a child, a noted 
dealer in our district describing the Cleveland Bay as ‘‘ A carriage horse 
made like a hunter’’—the hunter of that time being a much shorter legged 
animal than what is considered ‘“‘ the correct thing” at the present time. 
When I was in Andalusia, 1874-1877, it was most instructive to see the 
strings of pack animals carrying immense loads of straw, piled on their backs 
in strong cord netting, so large, indeed, that there often seemed more straw 
than horse, and which traversed the goat tracks across the rugged Sierras. 
Those animals were active riding horses when relieved from their toil, and 
on one such I won the Rifle Brigade Steeplechase at Gibraltar in 1875. These 
would be admirable for fortifying the Devonshire pack blood, and I expect, 
originally, had some hand in founding the breed. With two or three crosses 
of English and Arab blood they could win races on the flat in Spain, for often 
there were many back-crosses of Barb blood latent in them. They were 
frequently rather ungainly in appearance, though, with great back ribs 
and wonderful limbs and very large hocks and knees, but with an ugly croup, 
a tail set on low and a low carried head. Far and away the best means of 
eradicating these faults was to cross the native mare with an Arabian—not 
a Barb—stallion, and then to cross the produce with an English thoroughbred 
horse. The Arabian at once knocked out the ungainly points, and the im- 
provement was maintained in subsequent generations; whereas, if the 
English horse, or the Barb, was used in the first instance, beyond introducing 
more ‘‘ quality,” there was little improvement otherwise to be seen in the 
general conformation. There must be many packhorses still being used in 
Andalusia.—C, F, Meysrey Tuompson (Colonel). 


” 


(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—Having read Mr. Pratt’s article on the Devon packhorse, I think 
your readers may like to see reproductions of photographs which I send 
of Findon Grey Shales and Pride of the Dart, to both of which he refers. 
1 also enclose a portrait of Polly. Both she and Pride of the Dart were 
exhibited as representatives of the packhorse in the parade of British and 
Continental horses at the Olympia Show in 1912. There is no doubt that 
l'indon Grey Shales shows far more quality than either of the latter, and 
Polly’s head is certainly not of the Arabian order.—W. A. Rovucu. 

(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—I am sorry I have no pedigrees with me, but I believe those I quote 
are approximately correct. The Devon Pack Horse Society was started 
in 1913. Its object is to resuscitate, as far as possible, the old pack breed, 
s0 as to produce a brood mare which, when crossed with a thoroughbred, 
will produce a weight-carrying hunter. Of course, the material was very 
scanty, and we accordingly found out-crosses a necessity. We admit: 
1) Welsh cobs, (2) The Shales blood of a certain family, (3) A cross 
of thoroughbred or Arab, (4) Exmoor and Dartmoor pony class. 

The sires so far registered are : 

Pride of the Dart.—A 16h. brown; too straight in shoulder, otherwise 
well made. 

Buller—A very well made 15h. tin. bay; great bone quality, and 
‘xceptional shoulders and neck. By Triumph II with Performer blood. 
These two are three-quarter pure pack. 

Lord Nelson.—A chestnut Welsh cob, 15h. rin. A really handsome, 
»owerful horse. 

Findon Grey Shales.—A 15h. 2in. grey, much resembling an Arab, with 
‘reat power and bone. A very nice horse. 

Black Shales.—Own brother, but lighter and smaller. 
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Of colts, whose pedigrees make them eligible as registered stallions, 
there is a three year old bay, Cornet, a Welsh cob from Pembrokeshire, 
which is serving this year; Fabian, a black colt by Black Shales out of 
a Welsh mare: much resembles his sire; Buller II, a grey colt by Buller 
out of a daughter of Grey Shales. 

As to mares whose stock may be eligible, we have Polly, a bay, 15h. 2}in., 
by Astonisher out of a Performer mare, shown at Olympia as a pack— 
probably about the best; Astonishment, by Lord Nelson out of Polly ; 
Bullrush, by Buller out of a daughter of Grey Shales; Siwa, by Buller out 
of Selingha, a pure Arab. 

These are all half Devon pack. There are a good many Pride of the 
Dart mares, but I do not think any entire colts. Pride of the Dart has a 
good deal of Shales blood ; it was introduced into South Devon about eighty 
years ago, and nicked well with the Devon pack. Marshland Shales trotted 





Polly. A Devon Pack Mare. 





Pride of the Dart, at 14 years. A Devon Pack Stallion. 





Findon Grey Shales. A Norfolk Roadster Stallion 
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eighteen miles in the hour on the turnpike, carrying 12st. He is the ancestor 
of Grey Shales and Black Shales. 

The object is to produce a cheap animal which a farmer would keep ; 
fast enough to see a slow hunt; sufficient action to be pleasant to drive, 
and quick; strong enough for light farm work; and with only strains of 
really hard lines. I do not think the old packs were often 15h. 3in. I 
understand 15h. rin. would be more usual, though 14h. 3in. to 15h. 3in. 


were to be found, I fancy your correspondent is misinformed about the 
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Duchy intending to have an endurance and weight-carrying test. This was 
proposed to the Packhorse Committee, but not adopted or recommended. 
When quoting registered sires I mean those which were alive since the 
Society was formed. We also made a list of foundation stock sires, no longer 
alive but whose progeny could be eligible as registered stallions. Lord 
Nelson and Buller are both dead now.—A. S. BROWNE. 

[No, our correspondent was not misinformed about the Duchy intending 
“to have an endurance and weight-carrying test.”—Ep.] 





WHAT MONMOUTHSHIRE HAS DONE 
FOR THE WAR 


HE border county of Monmouth, declared to be 

an English county in Tudor times, has remained 

sturdily Welsh in sympathies, though the Welsh 

tongue is not heard so often as it used to be. The 

leek is worn on St. David’s Day, and the county 
has always supplied an enormous number of men for those 
famous Welsh regiments, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers and 
the South Wales Borderers. Two battalions of the Borderers, 
called after the ancient name of the county, Gwent, have 
been raised entirely in Monmouthshire for the New Army, 
and one is now in France. The Monmouthshire Territorials 
have also done excellent work, the 2nd Battalion, which 
earned the first two Distinguished Conduct Medals awarded 
to Territorials for gallantry in the field, under Colonel 
Cuthbertson of Goytrey Hall, was sent to France on November 
5th, 1914, and men of this battalion won the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal for their mining near Le Touquet in December 
and April. 

Both the rst and 3rd Battalions were among the 

regiment holding the salient east of Ypres on April 23rd, 
the day of the German gas attack. Early on the morning of 
Mav 8th the. 28th Division was pushed back west of the 
Frezenberg ridge. Here the Monmouths lost heavily in 
officers and men. They were shelled for about twelve hours, 
and their trenches and supports were blown almost to 
pieces. After this preparation, the Germans advanced on 
a ridge on the right of the Monmouths and formed up in a 
farm about 150yd. in front of them, where they had several 
machine guns. When the Monmouths went to telephone 
back to headquarters to fire on the farm the wires were all 
broken. During this period Captain Mostyn Llewellin of 
the 1st Monmouths went across the open where shot and 
shell were falling to give the message to headquarters, but 
though he exposed himself he managed to escape the German 
fire. ‘‘ At that time,” in the words of a man of the Ist 
Monmouths, ‘Colonel Robinson, who was in command, 
Major E. S. Williams, and Captain Dimsdale were walking 
up and down our trenches cheering the boys. Then Captain 
Dimsdale asked for volunteers to go to the farmhouse to 
drive the Germans out. In a moment forty or fifty of our 
boys were with him and mounted the parapet. They were, 
however, not able to proceed very far because of the heavy 
shell fire and Captain Dimsdale was wounded.”’ The 
Germans were still advancing, and Captain Llewellin, 
‘apparently indifferent to his own fate as long as he could 
keep his men together,” cheered his men under heavy 
shelling. ‘“‘ He had no sooner given us some cheering words 
than he was hit in the jaw. Undaunted, however, he simply 
placed a dressing on the wound, and cried out : ‘ Cheer up, 
boys,’ and a moment later came up, eating chocolate from 
a tin through which a piece of shrapnel had been shot. 
He, however, again left the trench for the supports when 
there was heavy firing, and was again shot, this time in the 
shoulder. He gave a sort of twinge, but did not fall. He 
shouted to our company (A company), ‘ Cheer up, we shall 
soon get reinforcements, boys. We shall hold them all 
right.’ ”’ 

‘The Germans,’ 


’ “< 


got into 


wrote Captain Llewellin, 
the trench on our right, held by another battalion in 


our brigade. Major Williams fought like a hero. He 
was trying to protect our flank with a handful of 
men, but we were hopelessly outnumbered. The Colonel 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson) was killed just by me. The 
whole right flank had given way.” ‘‘ Our trenches and 
our men were very badly hit,’’ wrote another man of the 
Monmouths, ‘ but when Colonel Robinson shouted in his 
cheery voice, ‘Stick it, Mons!’ the fellows responded with 
splendid spirit.” But the pressure of the attack became 


too strong in the afternoon, and the Germans pouring — in 
through a gap in the line of a regiment on the Monmouths’ 
flank were able to take them both on the flank and rear. 
Of the 1st Battalion two companies of the 1st Monmouthis 
were ‘ practically rolled up, but the two other companies 
bravely held on, and when there was a suggestion that they 
should surrender, Captain Harold Edwards was heard above 
the din shouting,‘ Surrender be damned!’’’ A slow retirement 
was carried out, and in all about three officers and 130 other 
ranks got away. ‘‘ The men held to the trenches,” wrote 
Captain Oswald Williams, who was afterwards killed, 
“like heroes, and that was the reason why so many were 
wounded. It was a battle which enhanced the reputation 
of the ‘Glorious Monmouths.’”’ They fought and behaved 
in a trying position as only brave men can, and among other 
incidents of the Monmouths’ part in the spring battle of Ypres 
is Captain Hamilton Bowen’s refusal to leave his company 
on May 13th, though wounded in the head. After the action 
was over he was found to be suffering from five other wounds. 
Equally fine is the story of the 2nd Monmouths at Shell 
Trap Farm. When the 2nd Monmouths held this debatable 
ground, a shell fell on the roof and put all the officers and 
non-commissioned officers hors de combat. A survivor, 
swimming the moat, reported to headquarters. He was 
told to return, with the order that the men should hang on. 
He managed to get back to the farm, and shortly afterwards 
a bandolier was thrown across the moat with the message 
that the men would stick on like grim death. The farm was 
never left by the Monmouths. 

The Monmouths in the autumn took part in an 
attack upon one of the most bitterly contested tactical 
points on the western front, the Hohenzollern redoubt, a 
strong position just west of Haisnes. On October 12th, 
the division of which the Monmouths formed part took 
and held the redoubt. ‘‘ We gassed them rather unsuccess- 
fully,’’ wrote an officer of the Monmouths, “‘ and then smoked 
them, also unsuccessfully. Then came the charge. The 
division broke right across the redoubt, then won two German 
lines of trenches across the railway, and went into the 
fortified village beyond. As nearly all their officers were 
killed by the time the men reached the two German lines, 
they had to turn about and retreat after holding the lines 
for three hours. Our colonel is slightly gassed, and 
our major was killed in the charge. Nearly all our men 
have got German helmets, but we officers have no time to 
go picking them up. I did not mind, and in many wavs 
enjoved the proceeding while it lasted.” , , 

Among Monmouthshire men who are serving in the 
Army and Navy, Major-General Sir Ivor Herbert, M.P., 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, has acted as military 
adviser to the promoters of the Welsh Army Corps. His 
only son, Mr. Elidyr Herbert, is serving in the Gloucester- 
shire Hussars, who saw service in the Dardanelles. Lord 
Tredegar, who at the outbreak of the war lent his yacht 
to the Admiralty as a hospital ship, is the commander of 
the Welsh Division of the Naval Reserves, which he himselt 
raised in South Wales, and his son, the Hon. Evan Morgan, 
is an officer in the Welsh Guards. Lord Raglan’s three sons 
are all serving—the Hon. Richard Fitzroy Somerset in the 
Grenadier Guards, the Hon. Wellesley Fitzroy Somerset 
(who has been wounded) in the Welsh Regiment, and the 
Hon. Nigel Fitzroy Somerset (who has also been wounded) 
in the Gloucestershire Regiment. Lieutenant - Colonel 
Prothero, only surviving son of Mr. F. E. Prothero of Malpas 
Court, who was in command of the 2nd Welsh, was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Loos, and Colonel E. B. Cuthbertson 
of Goytrey Hall, in command of the 2nd Monmouths, has 
been twice mentioned in despatches and awarded the 
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THE HON. W. F. SOMERSET. THE HON. R. F. SOMERSET. 
Who has been wounded. Grenadier Guards. 
C.M.G. and the Russian order of St. Stanislaus with crossed 
swords. Sir George Forestier-Walker of Castleton is at the 
depot of the South Wales Borderers, and has many relations 
with the Colours; among them Major Roland Forestier- 
Walker of the Royal Monmouthshire Engineers, who has 
been mentioned in despatches and awarded the D.S.O. 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth is assistant superintendent at 
the remount depot at Swaythling, and all his brothers are 
serving: Major H. L. Mackworth, D.S.O., served on the 
headquarters staff of the Ist Australian contingent in the 
Dardanelles, and has been mentioned in 
despatches ; Commander G. Mackworth, who 
is in command of the Ferre/, has also been 
mentioned in despatches; Major F. J. A. 
Mackworth, who was mentioned in des- 
patches, fell in action in November, 1914 ; 
Lieutenant A. C. P. Mackworth of the 13th 
Rifle Brigade is serving in France; and 
Major J. D. Mackworth of the Flying Corps, 
who served in the Dardanelles in command 
of captive balloons, is now employed at the 
Admiralty. Colonel Bradney of Tal-y-coed 
has three sons serving: Captain J. H. Bradney 
of the Welsh Guards, previously of the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, who has seen 
service in France with both regiments ; 
Captain E. Bradney of the Royal Engineers, 
who is with Queen Victoria’s native sappers 
and miners in the Persian Gulf; and the 
youngest son, Mr. Walter Bradney, who is a 





THE HON. N. F. SOMERSET. LT. R. C. L. PILLINER, R.F.A. 
Who has been wounded. Killed in action, 
and distinguished conduct in the field. Colonel J. C. Llewellin 
of Caerleon House has five sons who have been serving in the 
1st Monmouths which he commanded himself until lately : 
Captain Leyson Llewellin, who was dangerously wounded and 
is one of the lately exchanged prisoners from Germany ; Captain 
Mostyn Llewellin, who was also severely wounded and is still 
a prisoner ; Lieutenant Noel Llewellin ; Mr. Eric Llewellin, who 
has been wounded ; and Second-Lieutenant L. Llewellin. 
Among the losses in Monmouthshire is Lieutenant 
Rupert C. L. Pilliner, son of Mr. A. M. Pilliner of Llanyravon, 
who fell in action after having been recom- 
mended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. He went out in August, 1914, with 
the 127th Battery, and served through the 
retreat and the battles of the Marne and 
Aisne, and was killed on November 4th 
at Armentiéres. Lieutenant-Colonel Lionel 
Arthur Bosanquet of the Sherwood Foresters, 
elder son of the late Mr. Bosanquet of Cleddon 
Hall, has also fallen; and Second-Lieu- 
tenant Arthur L. Addams-Williams of the 
South Wales Borderers, only son of the Rev. 
H. Addams-Williams, rector of Llangibby, 
almost the last male representative of an 
ancient Monmouthshire family. His uncle, 
Mr. A. Addams-Williams, of Llangibby 
Castle, is serving in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in the Near East. Mr. Alfred Williams 
of the Mount, Caerleon, has lost two sons in 
the war: Major Oswald Williams of the 


private in the 4th Hussars and prefers to COMMANDER G. MACKWORTH.  Monmouths, and Second-Lieutenant Leonard 


remain in the ranks. Lieutenant Henry 
Mather- Jackson, the eldest son of Sir Henry 
Mather-Jackson of Llantilio, has seen service with his 
regiment, the 9th Lancers, since the beginning of the war ; 
and Captain G. L. Mansel, son of Colonel R. H. Mansel 
of Caerleon and Abergavenny, is a prisoner of war. He 
went to France with his regiment, the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
at the end of October, 1914, and was badly wounded on 
December 21st near Festubert while leading his squadron 
gallantly in an attack on a machine-gun in trenches which 
the Germans had taken. He has been mentioned for gallant 


LORD TREDEGAR. 


Commanding Welsh Division, N.R. 





Twice mentioned in despatches. 





COL. CUTHBERTSON, C.M.G. 


Mentioned in despatches. Williams of the South Wales Borderers. 


Mr. Edward Phillips of Ffrwd Vale has also 
lost two sons, who were both killed near Ypres: Lieutenant 
FE. S. Phillips of the Monmouths, and Lieutenant Leslie 
Phillips of the Welsh Regiment. Mr. Phillips has two more 
sons serving: Captain F. S. Phillips of the 4th Welsh 
Brigade of Royal Field Artillerv, and Lieutenant Herbert 
Phillips of the Middlesex Regiment. Mr. Edward Steer of 
Woodlands, Malpas, has lost his youngest son, Captain 
Gordon P. Steer of the Somerset Light Infantry, who died 
of wounds in December, ror5. MJ. 











LT.-COL. A. G. PROTHERO. 


Taken prisoner at Loos. 





SIR G. FORESTIER-WALKER. 


South Wales Borderers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON LAND SETTLEMENT 
FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘“ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—If the Government acquires land with the view of settling thereon, 
when the war is over, men who are suitable for agricultural pursuits, I favour 
an option being given to the tenant to acquire his holding by purchase within 
I hope, however, that no attempt will be extensively 
Small holdings 


THE 


a period to be defined. 
made to induce men to. embark in the growing of cereals. 
may succeed if intensive cultivation is carried on near big consuming centres, 
but a living cannot be earned by a smallholder by the growing of corn, 
which our recent experience has shown is the crop we should aim at producing 
The most significant sign of the times is the merging 
the smal] bank is absorbed by the larger 
the small shop- 


in larger quantities. 
of small things into great ones : 
the small manufacturer by the big combine ; 
How can small agricultural holders compete 


institution ; 
keeper by the large store. 
with big farmers unless under a comprehensive system of co-operation ? 
I presume the idea of the Government emanates from a belief that many 
men now serving will not wish to return to a sedentary life. These men will 
not, however, in most cases have any knowledge that will make them good 
agriculturists. The men who have left the land have done so upon the 
promise that their places will be kept open for them on their return, and 
farmers generally are looking forward to the day when much work that is 
now neglected can be taken in hand.—FAarRINnGDON. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountrY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—I have very grave doubts whether the returning soldiers will be dis- 
posed to take small allotments of land in different parts of the country, for, 
as a rule, townsmen are not very keen to do this, and I doubt very much 
whether it would be a financial success. In Canada I know that grants of 
land were given to the veterans who fought in South Africa and the Rio 
Rebellion, almost all of which have been sold by those to whom the land was 
granted. Besides, excepting in special cases, I do not see how these small 
farms can be made to pay. Many of the soldiers are inexperienced in dealing 
with land, and the cost of providing house, fences, drains, water supply, is 
so great that by the time all these things are supplied the rent will be found 
to be greater than what small farms can be got at from the ordinary landlord. 
In my judgment the system of taxation will tend to reduce all the large 
estates in the course of a few years, and I think it would be very much better 
if this ordinary method were adopted to supplying land in small quantities, 
as it would be gradual and in my opinion much more likely to be successful 
than any schemes which are put forward by the Government.—Joicrey, Ford 
Castle, Northumberland. 


[To rue Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I regret that not having at the present time sufficient information 
regarding the schemes for settling returned soldiers on the land when the 
war is over, I am unable to express a definite opinion on the subject. But 
your letter makes me think I should like to ask a few questions: Will all 
the soldiers who wish to go on the land be of one mind? Wz:ll not some 
want to purchase and others to rent, according to circumstances? Are 
soldiers who know nothing whatever about agriculture to be settled on the 
land and left to make the best of it by themselves? (In past years people 
who have been on their farms all their lives have, in consequence of so-called 
free trade, very often been unable to make a decent living. If free trade 
is to remain, how will those who understand nothing about agriculture have 
any hope of making their farms pay, and will it, therefore, be a kindness to 
settle them on the land?) It seems to me that many of the soldiers wishing 
to settle on the land might have no capital, apart from purchasing the land 
by instalments or otherwise, how, then, would they provide the money for 
stocking their farms and find the necessary working machinery, tools, etc. ? 
I presume you are referring to 
Kingdom only ?— 


Is it necessary to have one scheme only ? 
the settlement of soldiers on land in the United 
TEMPLETOWN. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 

Str,—The Departmental Committee have decided that land settlement 
for ex-Service men should be under a system of tenancy rather than of 
ownership. They have been led to this conclusion by carefully comparing 
the results of the two systems in regard to small holdings. But their study 
of the question has been confined to Great Britain. Now it is notorious that 
the conditions affecting small holdings in Great Britain have been most 
unfavourable—alike to occupying owners and occupying tenants. These 
conditions have been so unfavourable that it is surprising that small holdings 
have succeeded in surviving at all. And it is not surprising that a large 
number of people who have not really studied the question should be led 
to doubt whether small holdings should be developed at all—or whether it 
would not be better to let them gradually d.e out. People who argue thus 
forget the social and political importance of the small farmer, and also do 
not understand that once the right conditions are created the smallholder 
can quite naturally and normally play a highly economic part in the agri- 
cultural community. 

In devising a policy in a country which up to the present has never had 
a land policy, the essential is to concentrate all attention on the principles 
which have been observed and which have led to successful land settlement 
in countries where for many years the Governments have been at work on 
the problem. The study of chaotic conditions can never lead to anything 
constructive—it is, of course, useful in showing certain things to avoid. 
The Departmental Committee are opposed to ownership on the following 
grounds : 

(1) That if the occupier of the holding is owner, there is no way of keeping 
him up to the mark in regard to his cultivation or the upkeep of his 
buildings. 


As a matter of fact, in Denmark, Scandinavia and Holland nothing can 
exceed the high state of cultivation of the small farms, or the splendid con- 
dition of the buildings thereon. This under ownership. The Committee 
overlook three factors that tend to keep the small farmer up to the mark : 

(a) Public opinion. 

(b) The credit society, for the local credit societies only lend to 
men who are treating their land properly. 

(c) The visits of the agricultural organising instructors. 

2. That if small holdings were created in a given district there would 
be no way of preventing the small owners from selling out and the land 
reverting to large holdings. The answer to this is that in fact where once 
small holdings in any considerable area become established, the area becomes 
a small holding area, and remains such. Many examples of this are to be 
found all over England. ‘Further, in the case of small holdings created by 
the Government, it is quite possible to stipulate that the smallholder must 
obtain permission from the Board of Agriculture to sell. This regulation 
is in force in several countries, and in practice creates no hardship. 

3. That small holdings rarely descend from father to son. That is 
true in Great Britain, but not true in other countries ; the reason is not hard 
to find. Access to capital has been denied to the English small farmer ; if 
he has to borrow, he has to resort to mortgage. In other countries he can 
borrow from a credit society, and all such loans have to be repaid by means 
of a sinking fund. Also, up till now, owing to bad marketing conditions, 
want of co-operation and organisation, our smallholders have never made 
as much out of the land as men on simlar holdings in other countries. The 
tenancy system undoubtedly offers certain advantages of mobility, but this 
can also be an evil. Far too often our men take a larger farm when they would 
be much better off remaining on the small farm and developing it to the full. 
To summarise some of the advantages of ownership : 

1. Under it full incentive is given to develop the land to the utmost. 

2. The holder is dependent on his own resources, and must see to the 
proper upkeep of his buildings—as every self-respecting man should. 

3. Whatever the attitude of the man, the wife will certainly make 
greater effort if she knows that each year a larger proportion of their holding 
becomes their very own. 

It is interesting to note that in all countries where the agricultural 
development is great it has been achieved under a system of ownership. 
In Australia there was a system of long leasehold, but when the leaseholders 
were given the option of purchase most of them took advantage of it. Again, 
in South Africa, after the Boer War, both the leasehold and the ownership 
systems were in force, but all settlers went in for the latter. But the chief 
point to remember is that whether it be ownership or tenancy, neither can be 
fully successful as far as small holdings are concerned unless there is access 
to capital. Access to capital is essential. In every other country this access 
to capital has been provided from the outset, but with us it has been sys- 
tematically withheld from the smallholder.—CuristopHER TURNOR. 


[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’} 


L 
Si1r,—I have not yet seen the text of the Report issued by the Departmental 
Committee which enquired into this question, and I am therefore somewhat 
at a disadvantage, but I think I can tell you at once that, in the light of our 
Irish experience of small holdings and of the comparative failure of the Small- 
holders Act in England, it would be preferable that the discharged soldiers 
should be tenants and not owners of any land on which they might be placed 
in occupation. A considerable number of these men wll have had no 
experience whatsoever of farming, and if they were made owners of their 
holdings it would not be possible to make them conform to that system 
of working the land which experience dictates as being the best. It might 
also be desirable to give these men a period of probation to see whether they 
were likely to make good cultivators or whether their tastcs lay in other 
If they were installed as owners of the land it would be very 
I hope, whatever scheme 


directions. 
difficult to shift them if they proved unsuitable. 
is adopted, that it may embody a very extensive measure of agricultural 
co-operation and that these communities of discharged soldiers will be 
organised in societies to work their land to the best advantage in the 
most economical manner possible. When I have seen the Report of the 
Departmental Committee I may, perhaps, be able to add something to 
this letter.—R. A. ANDERSON, Secretary Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, The Plunkett House, Dublin. 


HABITS OF THE GREAT CRESTED GREBE. 


{To tHE Epriror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—There are two habits of the great crested grebe to which Mr. Charles 
Brown does not, I think, call attention. If he has not h:mself observed them, 
I would venture to suggest that he should watch for them and record them 
w.th his authority, which would count for much more than that of an unknown 


1. The habit of the old bird in taking a young bird apparently 
An cld marshman 


observer. 
on its back for a fly round the surrounding country. 
at South Walsham was the person who told me of this, saying that the old 
bird took the young one round to show it its way about the rivers and broads. 
I was incredulous but watched, with the result that on several occasions 
I have seen an old bird alight on the broad, a young one breaking oft from it 
when within a few feet of the surface of the water. Whether it came from 
the back or the lower portion I could never be sure, though I believe it was 
from the former. 2. The habit of using the wings when swimming under 
water as well as the legs. I saw one pass under the boat I was in many 
vears ayo (looking like a spreadeagle), and I attached no importance to it 
until I saw lately in the Field a statement by a well known naturalist to the 
effect that it never used its wings in swimming.—H. F. 
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THE TOM-TIT AND THE HAZEL NUT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘“ Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—Perhaps the following hint may help your correspondent, as we have 
fed the tits for several winters in this way. Take half a walnut shell, pierce 
a hole in the end, pass a piece of thin string through, and tie on to a thin 
branch so that the string is about 4in. or 5in. long; fill with suet or other 
fat. It is very interesting to watch them, as each has its own way of 
feeding. One which draws up the shell does not hang on to it and feed, 
but perseveres until it can draw it up; another never attempts to draw it 
up, but hangs on and feeds on the swinging nut. Another little fellow is 
very amusing ; he feeds with one foot on the shell and the other on the 
branch or near to it on the string.—E. C. 


THE TORTOISE IN OUR GARDENS. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of December 25th, 1915, you published a letter of mine, 
with photographs, describing some of the habits of my tortoises, and of how 





~ 


I housed them during the winter months in preference to allowing them to 
hibernate voluntarily. The following notcs may therefore prove of interest. 
When at the approach of cold weather last autumn I sought out my tortoises 
in order to put them in their sand box, one was found to be missing. A careful 
search of the garden was made without success, and the conclusion come to 
was that it had probably caller. 
I was greatly surprised and pleased, therefore, when on January 22nd last—a 
day which was warm and sunny—TI discovered the 
tortoise half emerged from the earth wherein it had 
been hibernating beneath the shelter of a privet 
hedge. 
taking a “ breather,’’ and its shell encrusted with 


been stolen by some ‘ back-door”’ 


Its fore part was somewhat raised as if 


soil. Its head and front legs only partially 
protruded and its eyes were shut. Although 


obviously lethargic—it has not left its winter bed— 


its legs and head upon being touched were quickly = 
drawn back within the shell. The date of reappear- 

ance, I should say, is remarkably early—at any rate w 

for this part of the country—and the creature has 4 


made no attempt to rebury itself, merely sinking 
back, uncovered, into its sclf-made pit when the 
atmosphere has been coldcr.—O. W. I. P. 


BIRDS AND SHELL FIRE. ‘ 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘Country LIFE.’’] ; Cas 
Sir,—An_ officer ‘‘ somewhere in France” alludes eee 


to the effect of shells on birds in the following 
words: ‘ Talking about shells reminds me. One 
of the quaintest sights I know in this topsy-turvy 
land is the behaviour of the birds of the field 


and of the hedgerows under shell fire. The 
little imps of mischief, and more particularly 


those most impudent imps of mischief, the 
sparrows and the starlings, have adapted them- 


selves to the new conditions to a remarkable 
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degree. The shrill shriek of a coming shell is heard. 
to burst where they will be within the danger zone, they are off their 
wall or hedge in the twinkling of an eye. 
—no matter how awful the noise of its coming—they do not pay the slightest 
attention toit. (I have only once seen a bird killed by shell since I came out 
here.) This is the more remarkable as the little rogues cannot know whether 
the coming danger is shrapnel, which bursts in the air, spreading a cone of 
bullets, or high explosive, which bursts on percussion.””—W. 


If that shell is going 


If it is going beyond reach of them 


LETTERS FROM <A SUBALTERN, R.F.A. 

We are fairly stuck here now, and I think if anyone wanted to 
move us they would have to use a steam plough or get a breakdown gang 
or something of the sort. 
old horses. 
immediately lies down and rolls in the mud, after which he sits up on his 


hunkers, one mass of mud from head to foot, and looks round with a perfectly 


You would laugh if you could see some of our 
One old horse in particular, as soon as he has been groomed 


iy. Ty teas 





fea fs scale 


ae, a? | 
ae flnas) 


idiotic expression, as much as to say, ‘* You can’t do that!” 
up and shakes himself and looks as pleased as Punch. 


Then he gets 


I watched him the other day—he was all by himself tied up to a tree. 
Presently he looked all round, and finding no one anywhere near, his ears 
went back and he just lay down and had a good roll in the mud. As soon 
as every inch of him, except his eyes and nose, was thoroughly covered he 
got up again and danced all round the tree like a rocking horse ! 


MH 
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A STOAT SNAPSHOT. 

To THE Epitor or ‘*‘ Country LiFeE.”’} 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a stoat in 
winter coat may be of interest to your readers. 
Stoats can be attracted to a given spot in order 
to obtain such a picture by means of a bait. 
The surest method is to find a fresh kill and 
Some keepers are very 
clever in calling stoats out of cairns with an 
imitation of a rabbit’s squeal—H. B. Mac- 
PHERSON 


arrange camera to suit. 


AN ANCIENT HOLY WATER STOUP. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
Si1r,—I was much interested in the photograph 
of the ancient stoup shown in your issue of 
instrumental in 
which had _ been 


February 5th, as I was 
returning a similar stoup, 
used as a garden ornament, to the church at 
Willey, Warwickshire, where I suppose it still 
is. I was under the impression that it was an 
ancient font, and I know where another one is 
to be seen, also used as a garden ornament, 
and which the owner, I feel sure, will not 
surrender.—M. D. 


A CAMPAIGN BABY. 


To THE Epitror oF ‘“ CountTRY LIFE.” 


sending a photograph of a foal born during the Dardanelles 


RS 


BORN IN MISFORTUNE. 


campaign in the French lines under the old fort of Sedd-ul-Bahr. It 
is, of course, a mule, and can only have been a few days old when 


the photograph was taken.—A. M. P. 


WANTED: A WATER WEATHER-GLASS 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers inform me 
where I can get a weather-glass which look$ 
like a bottle with a side spout like a tea-pot ? 
The water rises and falls according to the 
changes in the weather, and is a very true indica- 

B. KinG-HARMAN. 
Before the war there 


tion of ‘‘ rain or fine.’’- 
These are Dutch. 


was no trouble in getting them.—Ep. } 


CEDARS AT ALTON, HANTS. 

To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.”’} 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of a very 
fine cedar in the park here. It has lost its 
lower leaves and branches as both cattle and 
horses have had access to it. It was, I believe, 
planted by my grandfather about the year 
1815. Another cedar, planted by my father in 
1828, the year of his marriage, is already falling 
to pieces.—Arcup. E. Scott, Rotherfield Park, 
Alton, Hants. 


TRANGE VISITORS. 

[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir—I see that one of your correspondents 
writes in your issue of february 5th that “ the 
sea in St. Clement’s Bay (Jersey) was black with 
millions of small fish very similar to, but much 
smaller than, a nautilus’; also, ‘‘ that up to 
now no one has identified the fish.” The 
creature mentioned is not a “fish”’ at all, but 
is one of the Hydrozoa, belonging to the Order 
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A STOAT IN ITS WINTER COAT. 


Siphonophora. Its specific name is Velella Spirans. The colour is 
not black but a splendid deep blue. It is by no means the first 
Jersey. It has also been 
coast of England and 
Bournemouth. The size varies from about rin. 


time it has appeared on the shores of 
observed in great numbers on the west 
along the shore at 
to 3in. in length. It is a surface-living creature, and is wafted about 
by the wind acting on a_ beautiful little sail on its dorsal sur- 
face. It is, unfortunately, difficult to preserve, as its lovely colour is 
spoiled by every preserving fluid hitherto tried.— 
G. S. J. CRALLAN. 


which has been 


ECONOMY IN SOAP. 


To tHE EpitTor oF * Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—As thrift is now enjoined on us all, may I tell you how we used to 
manage our soap in ano!d country house? It was bought by the half hundred- 
weight—always mottled soap 
plain yellow soap. As soon as we got it the bars were cut into convenient 
squares of about 4in., packed in a box and stored in a dry cupboard for quite 
six months before using it. By that time it was dry and hard, and did not 


a coarse soap, and a little cheaper than 


waste in the water. Our copper was heated with wood, and the ashes were 


used for lye, which is a great cleanser. A thick, fine-meshed piece of linen, 
very coarse and heavy (it was called the dip cloth) was put on a sieve, the 
edges pegged on with a few wooden clothes pegs, the ashes put in, and placed 
over a tub or large earthenware pan, then water poured on the ashes. It 
dripped through quite clear. 
A gallon or two of the lve was added to the washing water in the copper. 


This was done the day before washing day. 
It was a great saving of soap. The servants did the family washing at home. 
The mistress helped with the ironing. It was cheerful, pleasant work, 
especially in summer-time, when the linen dried quickly on the hempen lines 
in the sunshine and fresh air. 
of use even now.—M. E. H. 


These were old-fashioned ways, but may be 


CENTURY-OLD CEDAR. 





